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DAVID HUME: HIS PYRRHONISM AND HIS 
CRITIQUE OF PYRRHONISM 


* The wise in every age conclude, 
What Pyrrho taught and Hume renewed, 
That dogmatists are fools ’.? 

David Hume has always been considered one of the greatest sceptics in 
the history of philosophy, yet little attention has been given to determining 
the precise nature of his sceptical point of view. John Laird, in his Hume’s 
Philosophy of Human Nature states that ‘Hume remained a complete 
Pyrrhonian regarding all ultimate principles’. However, Professor Laird 
did not discuss the nature and extent of Hume’s Pyrrhonian scepticism. 
In this paper I shall attempt such an examination, based upon what I 
conceive to be the key to Hume’s entire sceptical outlook—namely, the 
recurrent criticisms in all of the Scottish sceptic’s major philosophical 


‘writings of ‘that fantastical sect’, the Pyrrhonian sceptics. A thorough 


examination of these objections will reveal, as this paper will show, that 
Hume, himself, actually maintained the only ‘ consistent ’ Pyrrhonian point 
of view.® 


1Original version of a poem by Thomas Blacklock, as it appeared in Hume’s letter 
of Apel 20, 1756 to John Clephane, in J. Y. T. Greig, The Letters of David Hume, Vol. I 
ord 1932) p. 231. 
*John Laird, Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature (London 1932) p. 180. 


‘It is not within the scope of this paper to attempt to uncover the sources of Hume's 
knowledge of, or objections to, Pyrrhonian philosophy. None of his discussions refer 
to the classical statement of the position by the Hellenistic sceptic, Sextus Empiricus. 
Hume was acquainted with the works of Sextus by 1751 since he referred to certain 
passages of those works in An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. The dis- 
cussions regarding Pyrrhonism may refer to the doctrines advocated by Sextus himself, 
or may refer to various versions of Pyrrhonism which appear in works like Montaigne’s 
Apologie pour Raimond Sebond, Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique, La Logique ou L’ Art 
de Penser, Crousaz’s Examen du Pyrr. nisme, or Huet’s La Foiblesse de l’ Esprit Humain. 
Some suggestions as to sources appear in Laird, op. cit., pp. 180-85. 
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In every one of his discussions of the extreme sceptical view of the Pyrr. 
honians, Hume contended that such a position could not be refuted by 
reason, and yet, at the same time, could not be believed. The Pyrrhonian 
point of view is the logical outcome of philosophical analysis, and, yet, there 
is something in the nature of human beings that prevents one from accepting 
it. ‘ Philosophy would render us entirely Pyrrhonian, were not nature too 
strong for it ’.* 

Before proceeding to examine the basis for Hume’s claim, it is necessary 
to outline in brief the position that Hume designates by the term ‘ Pyrrhon- 
ian’. Bayle had defined Pyrrhonism as ‘|’art de disputer sur toutes choses, 
sans prendre jamais d’autre parti que de suspendre son jugement ’.5 Hume, 
however, considers it not as an art, but as a series of arguments which lead 
to the development of a certain type of attitude towards all intellectual 
and practical problems. The main theme of the arguments is that for any 
problem whatsoever, no rational basis can be given for determining what 
the solution may be. If two possible judgments conflict, there is no rational 
basis for preferring either of them. There is no area of intellectual or prac- 
tical concern in which one can attain certain and indisputable knowledge. 
Therefore, dogmatic acceptance of any proposition or set of propositions is 
without adequate reasonable foundation, since ‘all is uncertain and... 
our judgment is not in any thing possest of any measure of truth and false- 
hood’.* Owing to this inability to discover adequate grounds for any opinion, 
the Pyrrhonian sceptic proposes that one should, or will, suspend judgment 
with regard to all questions. The proper sceptic will develop an attitude 
of mind in which he will have ‘no opinion or principle concerning any 
subject, either of action or speculation ’.’ 

In this brief sketch of the doctrines of Pyrrhonian scepticism, as Hume 
conceived them in his T'’reatise, Enquiries, and Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion, it is worth noting two ways in which the theory, so stated, differs 
from the standard formulation of it in Sextus Empiricus. First of all, Hume’s 
version is more dogmatic than that of Sextus. The latter attempted to list 
a series of arguments, pro and con, on many questions, and then suspended 
judgment on them, instead of dogmatically holding that all questions are 
unanswerable.* Secondly, Hume’s rendering of Pyrrhonism omits any 
reference to the basis that the Pyrrhonian offers for deciding practical 
questions once the suspensive attitude has been adopted. Sextus maintained 
that the sceptic could accept appearances undogmatically, and live naturally. 
The former means that one can assent to, or recognize, or have opinions 


“David Hume, An Abstract of A Treatise of Human Nature (Cambridge 1938) p. 24. 

‘Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 4 ed. (Amsterdam 1730) p. 732. 

‘David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Selby-Bigge edition (Oxford 1949) 
p. 183. (This work will be referred to hereafter as Treatise). 


"David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, in Essays Moral, 
Political and Literary, edited by T. H. Green & T. H. Grose, Vol. II (London 1889) 
p. 122. (This work will be referred to hereafter as Enquiry). 

®°Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Loeb Library edition (Cambridge, 
Mass. and London, 1939) passim. (This work will be referred to hereafter as Outlines). 
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about what appears to be the case, without giving up one’s suspensive 
attitude as to what really is the case. The latter doctrine states that one 
can live ‘ naturally ’, without having to make any judgments, by obeying 
one’s natural compulsions unconsciously, or by habit, and by accepting, 
without judging their worth, the customs and regulations of one’s social 
and cultural environment.® 

In various parts of Hume’s philosophical writings, he indicated that he 
believed that a portion of the Pyrrhonian doctrine was the logical outcome 
of philosophical analysis. An examination of the grounds for our judgments 
concerning matters of fact, matters of value, or even mathematical matters, 
reveals, according to Hume, that the basis for any of these judgments is 
neither rational nor certain, and that no judgment can be considered more 
firmly based than another. 


‘The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections in 
human reason has so wrought upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready 
to reject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more 
probable or likely than another ’,?° 


Not only is this the case, but in addition, any attempt to overcome this 
basic defect in our knowledge only exposes more fundamental and insur- 
mountable difficulties. 


‘ This sceptical doubt, both with respect to reason and the senses, is a malady, 
which can never be radically cur’d, but must return upon us every moment, 
however we may chace it away, and sometimes may seem entirely free from it. 
*Tis impossible upon any system to defend either our understanding or senses ; 
and we but expose them farther when we endeavour to justify them in that 
manner ’.42 


A close examination of Hume’s views will show that he agreed with the 
Pyrrhonian theory of the inability to find any rational and certain basis 
for our judgments to the extent that an epistemological analysis of the 
nature and grounds of human knowledge would reveal that there are no 
rational or certain grounds for our judgments, and that we have no ultimate 
criterion for determining which of our conflicting judgments in certain 
fundamental areas of human knowledge are true, or to be preferred.” 

In the discussion of Pyrrhonism in the Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding, Hume distinguished two types of sceptical arguments that 
the Pyrrhonians present, a popular type which is trivial and weak, and a 
philosophical type which is irrefutable. The former consists of arguments 
about the fallaciousness or contradictoriness of sense information, the natural 
weaknesses of the human understanding, the long and tedious history of 
disagreement among men on almost every conceivable subject, the vari- 


*Sextus Empiricus, ibid, Sections 13-24. 
Treatise, pp. 268-9. 
“Ibid, p. 218. 


127¢ is interesting to note that in one of the most Pyrrhonian passages in Hume’s 
writings, the conclusion to Book I of the Treatise, Hume applies this sceptical view to 
his own theories and asked, ‘ Can I be sure, that in leaving all establish’d opinions I 
am following truth ; and by what criterion shall I distinguish her, even if fortune shou’d 
at last guide me on her foot-steps ? After the most accurate and exact of my reasonings, 
I can give no reason why I shou’d assent to it ; and feel nothing but a strong propensity 
to consider objects strongly in that view, under which they appear to me’, Ibid., p. 265, 
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ability of our judgments depending on internal and external circumstances, 
etc., or, in brief, the main sort of arguments propounded in the ten tropes 
of Pyrrhonism as found in Sextus. These arguments are weak and trivial, 
first of all, because, according to Hume, the difficulties involved in sense 
information only prove that the senses alone cannot be completely depended 
upon, and must be corrected by other sources of information, such as memory 
or reason. This, then, would not show that all our knowledge is unreliable 
owing to our faulty senses, but only that the senses, considered alone, are 
insufficient to yield a satisfactory basis for judgments.!* Secondly, these 
popular arguments are weak and trivial because they assume that the value 
of the type of judgments they are directed against depends upon their 
certitude. Hume believed that these popular arguments were directed 
against the sort of judgments made in everyday common life. Then, these 
arguments show that there are grounds for doubting the certitude of such 
judgments, but the judgments themselves have a pragmatic réle in our 
ordinary endeavours which is unaffected by these doubts. On the common 
sense level, Hume contended, it is both necessary, at all times, to make 
judgments without reference to the grounds or evidence on which they were 
based, and to evaluate the judgments without such reference. The episte- 
mological objections raised by the Pyrrhonist are beside the point.™ 

The philosophical types of argument show that, at bottom, there is no 
rational or certain basis for either our factual and moral judgments, or the 
rational (mathematical) judgments that we make. This type of argument 
shows the most fundamental strength of Pyrrhonism, namely that our 
rational and factual judgments sometimes conflict, and that there is no 
basis whatever for choosing one judgment in preference to another. Such a 
line of reasoning, culminating in so radical a conclusion, Hume contended 
was irrefutable, and, on the epistemological level of analysis, completely 
devastating to any and every attempt to discover certain knowledge. The 
evidence adduced by Hume in support of these Pyrrhonian conclusions is 
first of all the result of his analysis of those factual judgments which are 
more than mere reports of immediate appearances. All our evidence for 
any matter of fact which is not obvious at a given moment is based on the 
relation of cause and effect or constant conjunction. There is no rational 
basis for believing that those objects that have constantly been conjoined 
in the past, will still be so conjoined in the future. It is only custom, or 
‘a certain instinct of our nature’ that makes us believe that they will be 
so conjoined, and this instinct which may be hard to resist psychologically, 
may well be fallacious and deceitful.° The basis for all factual and probable 


13 Enquiry, p. 124. 


14 ‘These objections are but weak. For as, in common life, we reason every moment 
concerning fact and existence, and cannot possibly subsist, without continually employ- 
ing this species of argument, any popular objections, derived from thence, must be 
insufficient to destroy that evidence’. Ibid., p. 130, 


8]bid., pp. 130-1, 
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reasoning is thus irrational, determined by certain natural instinctive forces 
resulting in certain emotional effects.1* 

In the case of value judgments, similar psychological factors are even 
more in evidence, showing that these judgments too, are not based on 
rational evidence. Here Hume maintained that moral, or value distinctions 
can be known to us neither by the comparison of ideas by reason, nor by an 
examination of matters of fact.17 Reason cannot be the source because 
(a) moral ideas influence our passions, whereas rational ones do not, and 
(b) reason compares ideas seeking truth or falsity in terms of their agreement 
or disagreement, whereas, in the case of moral ideas we cannot meaning- 
fully look for truth or falsity, but instead seek for what is laudable and 
blameable. Matters of fact can have nothing to do with moral distinctions 
since they are not features of any object. Our knowledge of moral distinctions 
is based entirely upon some sentiments within us due to our moral sense. 
‘Morality, therefore, is more properly felt than judg’d of ’.”* 

These two arguments concerning matters of fact and moral distinctions 
constitute the most elementary Pyrrhonian level, showing that in two main 
areas of enquiry, our opinions are based on non-rational factors. The more 
radical and perplexing levels of Pyrrhonism are, for Hume, those that 
introduce a doubt regarding the rationality of our reasonings, and their 
compatibility with our obvious information derived from the senses and 
common life. 

In the beginning of Book I, Part III of the Treatise, Hume had drawn 
a distinction between knowledge and probability, and had maintained that 
perfect demonstrative knowledge regarding quantity or number was possible, 
and could be obtained through chains of reasoning about certain types of 
relations between ideas. Such a contention would seem to be at variance 
with the Pyrrhonian view, since, at least in regard to the science of arith- 
metic, certain and rational knowledge would appear to be attainable. The 
sceptical view, enunciated in both the second book of Sextus’s Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism and in Montaigne’s Apology for Raimond Sebond, to the effect 


16 ‘Thus all probable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation. °Tis not solely 
in poetry and music, we must follow our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. 
When I am convine’d of any principle, tis only an idea, which strikes more strongly 
upon me. When I give the preference to one set of arguments above another, I do 
nothing but decide from my feeling concerning the superiority of their influence. Ob- 
jects have no discoverable connexion together ; nor is it from any other principle but 
custom operating upon the imagination, that we can draw any inference from the 
appearance of one to the existemce of another.’ T'reatise, p. 103. 

17For Hume’s discussion of this point, see Treatise, Book III, Part I. 

Treatise, p. 470. The clearest statement of Hume’s view is: ‘Take any action 
allow’d to be vicious: Willful murder, for instance. Examine it in all lights, and see 
if you can find that matter of fact, or real existence, which you call vice. In which-ever 
way you take it, you find only certain passions, motives, volitions and thoughts. There 
is no other matter of fact in the case. The vice entirely escapes you, as long as you 
consider the object. You never can find it, till you turn your reflexion into your own 

t, and find a sentiment of disapprobation, which arises in you, towards this action. 
Here is a matter of fact, but ’tis the object of feeling, not of reason. It lies in yourself, 
hot in the object. So that when you pronounce any action or character to be vicious, 
you mean nothing, but that from the constitution of your nature you have a feeling of 
sentiment of blame from the contemplation of it’. Ibid, pp. 468-9. 
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that no true proof could ever be given of anything, is apparently denied by 
Hume at this point. However, in Book I, Part IV of the Treatise Hume 
presented some rather novel arguments to show that one must adopt a 
‘ scepticism with regard to reason ’. 

The first of these arguments attempts to show that we can never have 
any reason for believing that a given chain of reasoning is logically correct, 
even though, if it were correct, it would constitute a legitimate proof. Thus, 
the argument tries to establish that there can never be adequate rational 
evidence for a judgment of the type ‘1 know that P is legitimate proof’, 
Such an argument is to be distinguished from the usual Pyrrhonian conten. 
tion about proofs, to the effect that one must suspend judgment as to the 
truth of a judgment of the type ‘ P is a legitimate proof’. Hume raised 
doubts as to the ability of any human being ever to be sure that he could 
recognize a legitimate proof, but he did not doubt the possibility of there 
being legitimate proofs. However, the result of the Pyrrhonian and Humean 
argument is the same, to show us that we must suspend judgment with regard 
to the claim that any proposition has been proven. 

Hume’s argument on this matter is as follows: Everyone knows from 
experience that his ability to carry out a chain of reasoning is not perfect. 
Therefore, in judging the accuracy of any piece of reasoning, the reasoner 
will have to take into account the probability that he has reasoned accurately 
in this case. This probability will be less than 1, and thus, the judgment, 
‘I know that P is a Icgitimate proof’ can only be probable, but never com- 
pletely true. Further, our ability to judge when we have accurately reasoned 
is not perfect, and hence there is a further probability, namely whether we 
have judged properly in evaluating our reasoning. Hume contends that 
the probability of the new judgment was the product of the probability 
that we reasoned properly and that we judged the accuracy of our reasoning 
properly. Since both probabilities are less than 1, the product is smaller 
than either of them. Then, there is a further question as to whether or not 
we have properly evaluated our ability to judge our judgments about the 
accuracy of our reasoning properly. Since both probabilities are less than], 
the product is smaller than either of them. Then, there is a further question 
as to whether or not we have properly evaluated our ability to judge our 
judgments about the accuracy of our reasonings, etc. This process of intro- 
ducing new probabilities, each less than the preceding ones, can go on ad 
infinitum, and thus, the probability that we could ever recognize, without 
the slightest shadow of doubt, that a particular piece of reasoning was 
correct, approached zero.'® 

This argument may not lead to Pyrrhonian doubts about logical rules 
and inferences, but it does raise some doubts as to the ability of any human 
being ever to be positive that he is reasoning logically. If one depended 
upon complete assurance that one’s ability to reason was perfect before 
accepting any proof whatsoever, then, Hume, claimed, this argument 


*Jbid., pp. 181-3. 
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introducing probability considerations into our judgments about our reason- 
ings would ‘ utterly subvert all belief and opinion ’. 


‘ But as experience will sufficiently convince any one, who thinks it worth 
while to try, that tho’ he can find no error in the foregoing arguments, yet he 
still continues to believe, think, and reason as usual, he may safely conclude, 
that his reasoning and belief is some sensation or peculiar manner of conception, 
which "tis impossible for mere ideas and reflections to destroy ’. *° 


Hume then offered a psychological theory explaining why these arguments 
bring about no dimunition of our faith in our reasonings, suggesting that this 
is due to the fact that the mind cannot ‘ stretch’ itself into the uncomfort- 
able position from which to make judgments about its judgments.** Thus, 
what preserves our faith in our reasonings is not rational evidence, but only 
some psychological quirks of our constitution, and hence the Pyrrhonian 
contention that we have no rational basis for defending our opinion is once 
again illustrated. 

In order to undermine further our confidence in our reasonings, and to 
show yet more forcefully that the Pyrrhonian position is irrefutable, Hume 
presented the contradictions which arise between ‘ proper’ reasonings on 
the one hand and sense-information and common-sense beliefs on the other. 
These contradictions concern the existence of external objects, the status 
of primary qualities, the nature of the ‘ self’ and the conclusions of arith- 
metic and geometry. The first arises because we all naturally believe that 
the objects we perceive with our senses are real objects, in that they are 
distinct from the observer, and exist continuously whether observed or not, 
and yet, at the same time, our rational enquiries force us to conclude that 
all our perceptions exist in us, and cannot exist apart from us. Hume main- 
tained, in both the T'reatise and Enquiry, that men were led by a natural 
instinct to suppose that there is an external universe existing independently 
and continuously, and that our sense images belong to this universe.2? ‘ But 
this universal and primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the 
slightest philosophy ’.3 All that we ever perceive are sense images. The 
Pyrrhonian evidence is overwhelmingly in support of the view that these 
images are dependent upon us, in that the images can be altered by our 
state. We do not believe that when we affect the image, e.g. by pressing 
one eyeball, the object is similarly changed. The images can be no more than 
a feature of our mental world. Hence, the philosophers have invented their 
dualistic solution, that the images are different from the objects. But this 
system is no aid, since all we ever can know are images, and hence it can 
never offer any rational evidence in support of the dualistic view.** The 
crux of the problem is that our instinctive realistic beliefs conflict with our 
tational views on the subject, and yet no rational solution can be given to 
overcome the difficulty. Both our common-sensical and our rational views 
are determined by ‘ trivial qualities of the mind ’, and so we seem to be led 

*Ibid., p. 184. 

“Jbid., pp. 184-6. 

"Ibid., pp. 187-8, and Enquiry, p. 124. 

*Enquiry, p. 124. 

*On this problem see Treatise, pp. 210-16, and Enquiry, pp. 124-6, 
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by our reason into an insoluble contradiction with our instinctive beliefs,% 
The second of these contradictions is due to a conflict between the cop. 
tentions that secondary qualities are nothing but impressions in the mind, 
and that there is an external material world. Hume first agreed that the 
same reasoning (mainly Pyrrhonian arguments about illusion and the con. 
comitant variability of our state and our perceptions) that led one to deny 
the extra-mental existence of secondary qualities compelled one to deny 
the extra-mental existence of primary qualities. Here he employed some 
of Berkeley’s arguments to show that there was no epistemological basis 
or distinguishing the type of qualities that include motion and extension 
rom the type that include colour and sound. In addition Hume tried to 
show that our knowledge of primary qualities was actually knowledge of 
certain arrangements of secondary qualities. The conclusion to be draw 
from these points is, then, that all of the qualities of bodies are impressions 
of the mind, and that there is nothing meaningful that we can call an external 
material object.2* Thus, if we believe the theory of secondary qualities, 


‘we utterly annihilate all these [external] objects, and reduce ourselves to 
the opinions of the most extravagant scepticism concerning them. If colours, 
sounds, tastes, and smells be merely perceptions, nothing we can conceive is 
possest of real, continu’d, and independent existence . . .’.?7 


Therefore, once again the natural belief in an external world turns out to 
be contrary to our rational principles, and the latter seem to be indefensible, 


The only conclusion Hume could come to from such conflicting views was: 


‘Thus there is a direct and total opposition betwixt our reason and our 
senses; or more properly speaking, betwixt those conclusions we form from 
cause and effect, and those that persuade us of the continu’d and independent 
existence of body ’.*8 


Another contradiction is to be found in the analysis of personal identity, 
Hume’s discussion of this subject led him to conclude that we have no 
impression and, hence, no idea of a ‘self’, and that all we can mean by 
the term is a succession of some particular perceptions. What makes w 
believe that these perceptions are bound together by some connection which 
gives them an identity and simplicity is a strong feeling we have whe 
viewing the perceptions. No real connections are ever discoverable by 
human beings. In the Appendix to the Treatise, Hume announced that the 


25° This is a topic, therefore, in which the profounder and more philosophical sceptics 
will always triumph, when they endeavour to introduce an universal doubt into all 
subjects of human knowledge and enquiry. Do you follow the instincts and propensities 
of nature, may they say, in assenting to the veracity of sense? But these lead yout 
believe, that the very perception or sensible image is the external object. Do you 
disclaim this principle, in order to embrace a more rational opinion, that the percep 
tions are only representations of something external? You here depart from your nat- 
ural propensities and more obvious sentiments ; and yet are not able to satisfy your 
reason, which can never find any convincing argument from experience to prove, that 
the perceptions are connected with any external objects’. Enquiry, p. 126. 

* Treatise, pp. 225-31, and Enquiry, pp. 126-7. 

*’ Treatise, p. 228. Inthe Enquiry, Hume stated, ‘ Bereave matter of all its intelligible 
qualities, both primary and secondary, you in a manner annihilate it, and leave only 
a certain unknown, inexplicable something, as the cause of our perceptions ; a notiol 
so imperfect, that no sceptic will think it worth while to contend against it °. Enquiry, 
p. 127. 

* Treatise, p. 231, 
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above conclusions contained a labyrinth of contradictions and absurdities, 
which he was unable to render consistent. 

The difficulties here do not seem to be due to logical contradictions, but 
to violations of common sense beliefs. The whole discussion in this Appendix 
note points out that Hume’s analysis leads to a view that there is no real 
unity discoverable amongst our perceptions, and yet a unifying connective 
principle is needed to make this square with common sense opinion about 
the nature of the self. Since Hume was unable to make his theory about 
the ‘ self’ agree with ordinary views on this matter, all that he could do was 
to announce that he was a sceptic on this issue, and the difficulties on this 
head were sufficient to make anybody a complete sceptic.”® 

The final contradictions are the result of rational mathematical con- 
clusions, some of which are ‘ big with contradiction and absurdity ’.2° Hume 
felt that the mathematical demonstrations about the infinite divisibility of 
extensions and time, though as logically sound as any other mathematical 
proof, and though based ultimately on the same premises, were paradoxical 
in that they conflicted with our common sense notions. The conception of 
the angle of contact between the circumference of a circle and its tangent 
which is proved to be infinitely smaller than any acute angle is at variance 
with our ordinary notions, etc.*! Some of the mathematical proofs lead to 
such ‘ absurd ’ results from the point of view of common sense (and, fortun- 
ately, Hume lived too early to know about the even stranger theorems of 
modern set theory with its hierarchy of infinities) that 


* Reason here seems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and suspence, 
which, without the suggestions of any sceptic, gives her a diffidence of herself, 
and of the ground on which she treads. She sees a full light, which illuminates 
certain places ; but that light borders wpon the most profound darkness. And 
between these she is so dazzled and confounded, that she scarcely can pronounce 
with certainty and assurance concerning any one object ’.*? 


All these many arguments show, according to Hume, that the extreme 
scepticism of the Pyrrhonians cannot be refuted, and that it is the logical 
result of an epistemological analysis of the bases of our beliefs in factual, 
moral, and demonstrative matters. In all these beliefs we find that our 
views are determined by non-rational factors, and in general that it would 
be impossible to offer any satisfactory rational evidence for our opinions. 
In addition to this, our opinions derived from reason conflict with our senses, 
or common-sense beliefs. We have no criterion whatsoever for preferring 
one belief to another. 

In the conclusion to Book I of the T'’reatise, Hume revealed despairingly 
that this epistemological Pyrrhonism was all that philosophy could lead us 
to. All that we could ever know by memory, senses, or understanding, is 
founded on the irrational psychological quirks of the imagination. Even 


the acceptance of Humean philosophy could only be advocated on the grounds 


*T reatise, Appendix, pp. 633-6. 
3° Pnquiry, p. 129. 

WZbid., pp. 127-9. 

*Jbid., p. 129, 
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that some people have a strong propensity to consider the world in this way, 
But even worse, these natural psychological factors which determine our 
opinions, compel us to have conflicting views on the same subjects like the 
status of the external world, etc. Here two different principles by which 
we irrationally come to have opinions force us to have different opinions, 
If all our opinions are founded on these psychological principles, how can 
we ever choose one set as preferable to another? What can we do about 
the unfortunate fact that reason is in conflict with common sense ? 


‘ Shall we, then, establish it for a general maxim, that no refin’d or elaborate 
reasoning is ever to be receiv’d ? Consider well the consequences of such a prin- 
ciple. By this means you cut off entirely all science and philosophy: You 
proceed upon one singular quality of the imagination, and by a parity of reason 
must embrace all of them: And you expresly contradict yourself; since this 
maxim must be built on the preceding reasoning, which will be allow’d to be 
sufficiently refin’d and metaphysical. What party, then, shall we choose among 
these difficulties ? If we embrace this principle, and condemn all refin’d reason- 
ing, we run into the most manifest absurdities. If we reject it in favour of these 
reasonings, we subvert entirely the human understanding. We have, therefore, 
no choice left but betwixt a false reason and none at all ’.*4 


Thus, according to Hume 


‘ if reason be considered in an abstract view, it furnishes invincible arguments 
against itself, and that we could never retain any conviction or assurance, on 
any subject .. .’.* 


The epistemological analysis of human knowledge leads to a complete 
Pyrrhonian scepticism. Yet Hume held, as we have seen, that this analysis 
fails when applied to common sense beliefs, and fails to undermine our 
convictions in them, since they are not really rational beliefs. The Scottish 
sceptic went much further in his judgment of the merits of this extreme 
sceptical view, holding that no one could ever believe it, regardless of the 
fact that it was philosophically unanswerable. In common life, the Pyrr- 
honian doubts are ignored.** On the philosophical level, this scepticism is 
just not believed. ‘ Whoever has taken the pains to refute the cavils of 
this total scepticism, has really disputed without an antagonist ’.3” 

Let us now turn to this other side of Hume’s views about Pyrrhonism. 
On the one hand, Pyrrhonism cannot be refuted, and yet nobody ever did 
or can believe the view. The explanation of this rather paradoxical observa- 
tion that sceptical arguments ‘ admit of no answer and produce no conviction ’* 
is that ‘ tis happy, therefore, that nature breaks the force of all sceptical 
arguments in time, and keeps them from having any considerable influence 
on the understanding ’.*® 


%3T reatise, p. 265. See note 12 for quotation to this effect. 

“Treatise, p. 268. 

%David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, edited by Norman Kemp 
Smith (London 1947) p. 135. (This work will be referred to hereafter as Dialogues). 

% Treatise, p. 268. 

3? Treatise, p. 183. In fact, Hume claimed, ‘ it is certain that no man ever met with 
any such absurd creature’ as the complete sceptic. Enquiry, p. 122. 


%8 Enquiry, p. 127 n. Hume made this point in showing why he considered Berkeley’s 
arguments those of a sceptic. All that Berkeley’s reasonings accomplish ‘is to cause 
that momentary amazement and irresolution and confusion, which is the result of 
scepticism ’. 

3° Treatise, p- 187, 
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The Pyrrhonist, according to Hume, maintains that the suspensive 
attitude ought to result from and does result from showing that in no area 
whatsoever have we the slightest rational basis for holding to an opinion. 
Hume agreed that this does happen with regard to speculative reasoning. 
Here, the sceptic’s discovery that we have no rational basis for our views 
undermines our belief in them, and leaves us suspending judgment.” 

The sceptic has the strange opinion, also common to the Stoic, that 
what a man can do sometimes, and in some conditions, he can do at all 
times and in all conditions.“4 However, this is definitely not the case. The 
same sort of natural factors by which our biological existence is shaped, 
determine our psychological existence as well, and require us to hold to 
opinions sometimes regardless of evidence. 


‘Shou’d it here be ask’d me, whether I sincerely assent to this argument, 
which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, and whether I be really one of 
those sceptics, who hold that all is uncertain, and that our judgment is not in 
any thing possest of any measures of truth and falsehood ; I shou’d reply, that 
this question is entirely superfluous, and that neither I, nor any other person 
was ever sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature, by an absolute and 
uncontroulable necessity has determin’d us to judge as well as to breathe and 
feel; nor can we any more forbear viewing certain objects in a stronger and 
fuller light, upon account of their customary connexion with a present impression, 
then we can hinder ourselves from thinking as long as we are awake, or seeing 
the surrounding bodies, when we turn our eyes towards then in broad sunshine ’.“* 


Therefore, the sceptical view that we ought not and do not hold any 
opinions is false. We must hold opinions since nature forces us to. It is 
not really a question of what we should do, but rather a question of what 
we have to do. 

We are required to judge about (i) factual, (ii) moral, and (iii) rational 
matters, regardless of the legitimate evidence that we have at our disposal. 
(i) As Hume explained at great length, our belief in judgment about matters 
of fact is not due to rational evidence, but is the result of a custom or habit, 
which produces a strong feeling in us regarding certain ideas usually con- 
joined with an impression now present to the senses or memory. The judg- 
ments that we believe concerning such matters impose themselves upon us 
because of our mental constitution. Thus, it is nature and not logical 
reasoning that leads us to make all causal inferences. It is this type of 
inference which ‘ peoples the world ’ and allows us to talk of matters not im- 
mediately present to sense or memory. 

(ii) With regard to moral judgments, Hume’s entire thesis is to the effect 
that they are the result of a moral sense which when operating normally 
leads us to have certain feelings with regard to various objects and events. 
We evaluate naturally and not by reflective analysis. An opinion that some- 
thing is good, or meritorious, is the result of a pleasant feeling, and an 


40 * But it is evident, when our arguments . . . run wide of common life, that the 
most refined scepticism comes to be upon a footing with them, and is able to oppose 
and counterbalance them. The one has no more weight than the other. The mind 
must remain in suspense between them ; and it is that very suspense or balance which 
is the triumph of scepticism’. Dialogues, pp. 135-6. 

“Ubid., p. 133. 


“Treatise, p. 183. 
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opinion that it is evil or deplorable the result of an unpleasant feeling. We 
are so constituted that at every moment in our experience we have certain 
feelings accompanying what we perceive. Thus, in this area, too, nature 
compels us to have opinions, though the sceptic shows that we have no 
basis for them. Now there is a very famous statement of Hume’s which may 
appear to be in contradiction to what I am asserting here and throughout 
the paper, namely, ‘ Reason is, and ought only to be the slave of the passions, 
and can never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey them ’.® 
What I term Hume’s complete Pyrrhonism is, in part, that reason is the 
slave of the passions, that all our allegedly rational conclusions are based 
upon various psychological and biological factors. The additional point 
that reason ought to be the slave of the passions seems to imply that there 
is more to Hume’s view, namely that he held to a positive theory of moral 
irrationalism stating that there is something right about the fact that we 
function irrationally. If Hume held such a view, then, for him, philosophy 
does not end in Pyrrhonism, but in a dogmatic theory, from which it follows 
that what I have been developing is not the real Humean point of view. 
However, I believe that this passage is open to another kind of interpretation 
when it is examined in its actual setting in Book II of the Treatise. Here it 
appears in answer to the rationalist view that reason and the passions are 
in conflict, and that virtuous action consists in following reason, or that 
rational men are obliged to regulate their actions according to reason. In 
its context I think that the passage in question can be interpreted as an 
exuberant or over-enthusiastic denial to Hume’s opponents, instead of its 
being considered as conflicting with Hume’s general Pyrrhonian scepticism. 
As evidence that this is a possible and plausible interpretation, it should be 
noted first that the reasons that Hume offered to refute his opponents are 
exclusively of the sort which show that reason is the slave of the passions, 
or that reason alone is not a motivating force in our actions, and hence cannot 
conflict with the passions. None of the evidence adduced by Hume relates 
to the point that reason ought to be the slave of the passions. Furthermore, 
after the passage in question, which Hume admitted ‘ may appear somewhat 
extraordinary ’, several additional considerations were offered to defend 
his view. And here, too, none of the points made relates to whether or not 
reason ought to be the slave of the passions, but only further confirm the 
points previously made. That crucial matter of whether it is right that 
reason is so dominated is just not discussed in these considerations.“4 As 
a last point in defence of the plausibility of my interpretations, there is a 
passage where Hume made ‘an observation, which may, perhaps, be 
“Treatise, p. 415. 


44Tt is also interesting that in Norman Kemp Smith’s excellent study, The Phil- 
osophy of David Hume (London 1941), in the sub-chapter entitled In Morals, as in 
Belief, Reason acts in the Service of Feeling and Instinct, pp. 143-7, the explanation of 
the passage in question, of which Kemp Smith considers the obligatory feature to be 
basic, contains no statements explaining why reason ought to be the slave. The entire 
explanation of Hume’s meaning, and the reasoning behind it, relates only to why reason 
cannot conflict with the passions, and why reason is the slave of the passions. 


“Treatise, pp. 469-70. 
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found of some importance ’, namely that a proposition involving ought does 
not follow from one involving is. Thus, presumably, Hume realised that 
evidence proving reason to be the slave of the passions does not establish 
that reason ought to be the slave of the passions. Thus, I think that the 
context of the passage in question and the observation on inferring a nor- 
mative proposition from a factual one suggest that Hume’s meaning was 
not that he advocated a positive theory of moral irrationalism, but rather 
that he denied a positive theory of moral rationalism. His strong way of 
stating the denial makes it look as if he meant more. But all that he offered 
as evidence was a series of psychological considerations to show that reason 
does not direct our actions, and that reason is the slave of the passions. 
Hence, it does not seem to be unreasonable that that was all that he meant 
tosay. And if this was all that he meant to say, then the passage does not 
deny that Hume was a complete Pyrrhonist on philosophical matters, but 
rather serves as One more indication of the point. 

(iii) The sceptical arguments indicating that we can never acquire 
certain demonstrative knowledge likewise conflict with what nature com- 
pels us to believe. Hume felt that his argument that we are never able 
to be sure that any demonstrative reasoning is correct was unanswerable, 
and yet, it does not prevent people from being sure on this head. Our 
assurance is, however, not rationally grounded, but is due to natural factors. 
The mind is unable to carry doubt of its ability to judge its judgments ad 
infinitum because this puts the mind in an uneasy posture, ‘the spirits 
being diverted from their natural course ’.46 And this very inability is what 
saves us from the force of the scep‘ical argument. We reason by nature, 
and, by a very fortunate quirk of the mind, we are unaffected by doubts 
cast on our reasoning abilities. 

Nature not only compels all men, including the sceptic, to reason and 
believe concerning factual, moral, and demonstrative matters, though 
there is no rational defence of doing so, but nature also compels us to believe 
in the existence of certain types of metaphysical objects, though there is 
no proof that they exist, and though a belief in their existence leads to 
paradoxes. Hume seemed to be of the opinion that nature led us to believe 
in the existence of body, mind, and God, Descartes’s three substances, though 
by no arguments of philosophical reasoning could these beliefs be defended. 

The problem of the existence of bodies is prefaced by the remark that 


‘he [the sceptic] must assent to the principle concerning the existence of 
body, tho’ he cannot pretend by any argument of philosophy to maintain its 
veracity. Nature has not left this to his choice, and has doubtless esteem’d it 
an affair of too great importance to be trusted to our uncertain reasonings and 
speculations. We may well ask, What causes induce us to believe in the existence 
of body ? but ’tis in vain to ask, Whether there be body or not? That is a point, 
which we must take for granted in all our reasonings ’.*” 


In the Enquiry Hume said that the belief in the existence of an external 
world was due to following ‘the instincts and propensities of nature ’. 
“Tbid., p. 185. 
“Ibid., p. 187. 
“Enquiry, p. 126, 
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But, as has been pointed out above, Hume contended that this belief wag 
not only indefensible, but at variance with our best reasonings on the sub. 
ject. Nature, by an odd type of propensity leads us to believe that the 
objects which we perceive exist continuously, though not always perceived, 
We naturally tend to consider our interrupted preceptions as continuous, 
and even though this may be in conflict with our reasonings. Even after 
Hume pointed out that our natural belief in the existence of body was in 
complete conflict with our reasonings, that there was no way he could dig. 
cover to reconcile the conflict, and that this led to the most profound sceptical 
doubts, he still insisted that ‘ whatever may be the reader’s opinion at this 
present moment [after reading Hume], an hour hence he will be persuaded 
there is both an external and internal world’.“® The natural propensity 
to believe in the existence of bodies was too strong to be overcome by even 
the most insurmountable metaphysical difficulties. 

The case with regard to the natural belief in the existence of mind, or 
self, is harder to make out, but I believe it is the only interpretation which 
can account for Hume’s apparently strange reversal on the question of 
personal identity in the Appendix to the T'reatise. The discussion of personal 
identity is not intended, as often supposed, just to show that we have no 
impression of a continuing ‘self’. Almost all of Hume’s analysis on this 
point is concerned with the development of an answer to the question, 


‘What then gives us so great a propension to ascribe an identity to these 
successive perceptions, and to suppose ourselves possest of an invariable and 
uninterrupted existence thro’ the whole course of our lives ? *5° 


The belief in personal identity is a natural one, in that everyone holds to 
it without or prior to any reflection on the subject.*! But it is also a belief 
without any basis in Hume’s epistemological analysis. The clear indication 
of this fact makes it look as if Hume denied that anyone ever actually had 
a belief that the ‘self’ existed. However, Hume showed, on his psycho- 
logical principles, how such a ‘ fictitious’ belief occurs, which amounts to 
showing the natural causes of such a belief. In his discussion in the Appendiz, 
Hume said that his account of personal identity was contradictory. He 
stated that he was unable to reconcile two of his principles that he employed 
in this account: that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences, 
and that the mind never perceives any real connexion among distinct exist- 
ences. Now, as Kemp Smith pointed out, these two principles do not con- 
flict, but the second happens to be a corollary of the first. No logical difficulty 
whatever in Hume’s doctrine is pointed out in the Appendix. So that any 
contradiction that Hume found is of a different variety entirely. One 
interpretation, which renders intelligible Hume’s assertion that his doctrine 
is contradictory, is that his analysis seems to lead to a denial of the natural 


Treatise, p. 218. 

Tbid., p. 253. 

51Cf. Charles W. Hendel, Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume (Princeton, 1925) 
pp. 242-3. Hume, in the Treatise, pp. 317 and 320, in asserting the common man’s view 
claimed that we are always conscious of ourselves. On these passages, see John Laird, 
op. cit., pp. 161-2. 


‘*Norman Kemp Smith, op. cit. p. 558, and Treatise, pp. 633-6, 
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belief in personal identity.®* His analysis shows that knowledge of a ‘ self’ 
is impossible, yet, by his own admission, there is a natural propensity to 
unite our fleeting impressions and believe in a ‘self’. In the Appendiz, 
Hume said that the difficulty might be solved if we could find something 
for our perceptions to inhere in, or find some real connection between our 
perceptions. In other words, the problem would be ended if we could 
justify the natural belief. If this interpretation is correct, then the belief 
in the existence of mind is like the belief in the existence of body. We have 
natural propensities to believe in both, and in both cases what we naturally 
believe is indefensible within Hume’s epistemology. 

Although Hume was certairly a consistent anti-religionist, he did con- 
tend that the belief in the existence of a deity was natural. A statement 
like this must be carefully qualified to avoid any suggestion that Hume 
believed in the Deity of the Judeo-Christian tradition, or in any sort of 
personal God. What he himself believed in is quite difficult to determine, 
especially since, as Kemp Smith pointed out,®> Hume became less and less 
theistically inclined as time went on, and more and more antagonistic to 
all religious views. Also, Hume made several remarks in his writings, which 
taken out of their context would indicate a much stronger religious attitude 
o his part, than his works, and especially the Dialogues, could possibly 
support. 

In The Natural History of Religion, Hume attempted to present some of 
the causal factors which induce men to believe in a deity. Here he differ- 
entiates between two types of beliefs, the superstitious ones which the com- 
mon man is led to adopt by natural causes, and the more ‘ rational’ ones 
that thinking men are made to accept by other natural factors. The 
common man in ancient days was polytheistically inclined because of 
all the amazing and apparently irregular occurrences in the world. 
The common man would be completely baffled by the world he 
meets, resulting from causes that he cannot know, ‘were it not for a 
propensity in human nature ’.** This propensity is the universal tendency 
to anthropomorphize nature, and conceive of natural forces and events as 
endowed with human capacities. Popular religion develops from this 
anthromorphic polytheism to a more theistic view, not by reasoning, but 
by a gradual exaggeration of one of the deities whom human beings think 
they most depend upon, until this conception becomes that of a completed 
wified and infinite deity who created the world.®’ This conception which 
grows naturally just happens to coincide ‘ by chance, with the principles of 
reason and true philosophy ’.“* Hume felt that popular religion, besides 

®This interpretation is also offered by Kemp Smith, loc. cit. 

“Treatise, p. 636. 

55 Dialogues, introduction by Kemp Smith, pp. 37-44. 


David Hume, The Natural History of Religion, in Essays Moral, Political, and 
literary, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, Vol. II, pp. 316-7. (This work will be 
referred to as Natural History hereafter). 


"Ibid., pp. 328-335. 
*“Ibid., p. 330. 
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being in conflict with our rational notions, led to the excesses of ‘ enthusiagm’ 
and superstition. 

True religion, or more properly, the religion of the learned, arises from 
different natural principles. It arises from a recognition of the order ip 


the universe. 


‘ The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author ; and no ration, 
enquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard 
to the primary principles of genuine Theism and Religion ’.5® 


Although Hume was, perhaps, the most severe and devastating critic of the 
argument from design who ever wrote on theological questions, he yet 
maintained that the order obvious in the world compelled any ration 
man to admit that one could infer from the order to the existence of som 
guiding intelligence, which, for want of a better term, may be called God# 
Order naturally leads a rational man to believe in an intelligent source o 
the order. 

Thus, according to Hume there is a ‘ universal propensity to believe in 
invisible, intelligent power ’.24 This may be due to an original instinct ors 
general feature of human nature. The vulgar believe because of their fear, 
and their anthropomorphizing tendencies; the intelligent because of the 
order in the world. (Of course, it must be recalled that Hume regarded 
the vulgar religion and the usual dogmatic theologies as utter absurdities 
and perversions, insisting that no positive attributes of God or moral com. 
mands of God could ever be discovered, and hence, one should accept only 
theological views that are forced upon us, and not any superstitions o 
absurdities added to them. Nature does not allow us to be atheists, but 
does not force us to assent to the vagaries of popular superstition or refined 
theology).® 

Not only does nature require us to make judgments on all these matten, 
though we lack adequate evidence for these judgments, but, also, some d 
us are required to philosophize. The sceptic may realize that no speculative 
questions can ever be settled, but this does not mean that he can avoid 
reasoning and even holding opinions about them. The pleasures and satis 
factions of philosophizing, regardless of the merits of the enterprise, ar 
often sufficient to entice even the sceptic, and make him enter into so futik 


5*7bid., p. 309. This same view is expressed several times in the Natural History. 
Cf. pp. 313, 315, 325, 328-9 and 361. 

*°Philo in the last of the Dialogues maintained that one could not suspend judgment 
on the existence of such a guiding cause. ‘ That the works of nature bear a great analogy 
to the production of art is evident ; and according to the rules of good reasoning, W 
ought to infer, if we argue at all concerning them, that their causes have a proportionil 
analogy’. Dialogues pp. 216-7. Later on Philo stated the one proposition left # 
natural theology, ‘that the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear som 
remote analogy to human intelligence’. Ibid., p. 227. Or, lastly, there is the strongt 
statement in the Natural History, ‘A purpose, an intention, a design is evident 
everything ; and when our comprehension is so far enlarged as to contemplate the firs 
rise of this visible system, we must adopt, with the strongest conviction, the idea of som 
intelligent cause or author ’ (p. 361). 

*l7Ibid., p. 362. 

* Dialogues, p. 218. Cf. the story of Hume’s meeting with Baron d’Holbach, whid 
is reprinted in Kemp Smith’s introduction to the Dialogues, pp. 37-8. See also ibid., pp 
226-8, and Natural History, p. 363. 
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atask. We philosophize when we feel like it.6* This may be just the con- 
fession of Hume’s reasons for philosophizing, but it indicates at least one 
way in which nature leads us on into speculative activities. 

Hume apparently believed that nature did all these amazing things to 
us in order to protect us, and allow us to live in this world. Our reasoning 
faculties are so weak and fallacious, as all the philosophers from Montaigne 
and Descartes to Locke and Bayle had pointed out, that had we been forced 
to depend upon them to determine what we must believe in order to survive 
in this world, we would have perished long ago. These beliefs which we are 
ompelled to accept are ‘ of too great importance to be trusted to our un- 
certain reasonings and speculations ’.** It is so essential to human existence 
that we make judgments and inferences that nature has made these instinct- 
ive, just as the use of our limbs is. And this leads to the last, and perhaps, 
principal reason why Pyrrhonism is incredible : it is incompatible, according 
to Hume, with the actions necessary to support human life. 

‘. . . he [the Pyrrhonist] must acknowledge, if he will acknowledge any 
thing, that all human life must perish, were his principles universally and steadily 
to prevail. All discourse, all action would immediately cease ; and men remain 
in a total lethargy, till the necessities of nature, unsatisfied, put an end to their 
miserable existence ’.** 

The natural safeguards which enable us to live are at variance with the 
proposed suspensive attitude of the Pyrrhonians, and hence, nature being 
sronger than Pyrrhonism, the necessary actions which we must perform 
to live destroy all possibility of being Pyrrhonian. 

Hume maintained that, in order to exist in this world, to act as human 
tings do, one must hold to some opinions. Our actions are not based 
ipon a rational philosophy, but on irrational natural instincts and mechan- 
ims which allow us to persevere. This is true of all men, including the 
Pyrrhonian sceptics.” What we believe, in order to act, is not a matter of 


8 Dialogues, p. 134. ‘ At the time, therefore, that I am tir’d with amusement and 
ompany, and have indulg’d a reverie in my chamber, or in a solitary walk by a river- 
ide, I feel my mind all collected within itself, and am naturally inclin’d to carry my view 
into all those subjects, about which I have met with so many disputes in the course 
my reading and conversation. I cannot forbear having a curiousity to be acquainted 
vith the principles of moral good and evil, the nature and foundation of government, 
md the cause of those several passions and inclinations, which actuate and govern me. 
...... 1 feel an ambition to arise in me of contributing to the instruction of 
mankind, and of acquiring a name by my inventions and discoveries. These sentiments 
ring up naturally in my present disposition ; and shou’d I endeavour to banish them, 
attaching myself to any other business or diversion, I feel I shou’d be a loser in 
pint of pleasure ; and this is the origin of my philosophy’. T'reatise, pp. 270-1. 

“Ibid., p. 187. 

“Enquiry, pp. 46-7. Here Hume employed the concept of the pre-established 
lamony between the succession of our ideals and the order of nature. There is no 
tional connection between what we think and what goes on in the world, but there is 
tcorrespondence established by nature through custom and instinct. This notion 
ems to be similar to Malebranche’s view of the pre-established harmony after the 
hill of Man. cf. Nicholas Malebranche, Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion, 
tans. by Morris Ginsberg (London 1923) Dialogue IV, esp. pp. 132-3. 

“Enquiry, p. 131. ‘ The great subverter of Pyrrhonism or the excessive principles 
dscepticism, is action, and employment, and the occupations of common life’. Ibid., 
p 130. 

“*To whatever length any one may push his speculative principles of scepticism, 
le must act, I own, and live, and converse like other men; and for this conduct he is 
wt obliged to give any other reason that the absolute necessity he lies under of so 
bing’. Dialogues, p. 134. 
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rational choice, and did we not believe these matters we would perish. 
The Pyrrhonian sceptic would, if he were sincere, have no basis for doing 
one thing rather than another, for drinking water rather than vinegar, or 
for employing doors rather than windows as means of exiting.® But the 
conduct of the Pyrrhonian shows that in practical matters he has ‘ the firmest 
reliance on all the received maxims of science, morals, prudence, and be. 
haviour ’.*° Though he may suspend judgment on the validity of any such 
maxims, in practice he accepts them all the time. No matter how much the 
extreme sceptic undermines the reasons for what we do, he will never pre. 
vent us from doing it. ‘ Nature will always maintain her rights, and prevail 
in the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever ’.”° 

Thus, Pyrrhonian scepticism, if believed and acted upon, could only have 
the unfortunate result of destroying the believer. As long as the doctrine 
leads to a suspense of all action it can have no other result and no adherent, 
If the sceptic is really sincere, Hume maintained, he will soon cease bothering 
anyone. This doctrine is unique in that it is the only one with no alleged 
useful or beneficial end. If believed, the believer does nothing. Other 
doctrines propose to tell people what the world is like, or how to live better ; 
this one tells us nothing, and leaves the believer to perish.” 

What philosophical merits does this ‘ naturalistic’ criticism of Pyrrhon- 
ism have? The criticism is not intended to, nor does it, show that the 
Pyrrhonian theory which Hume accepted has any logical difficulties.”* The 
main force of the criticism is psychological and practical, and amounts 
to en explanation of what we do, if it is actually the case that Pyrrhonism 


*Ibid., p. 132. This is the old objection of Epictetus. 
*Tbid., p. 137. 


7° Enquiry, p. 36. Pyrrhonism may be believed in the sceptic’s school or closet, but 
in the everyday world our natural instincts drive it away. ~ These principles [Pyrrhon- 
ism] may flourish and triumph in the schools ;_ where it is, indeed, difficult, if not im- 
possible, to refute them. But as soon as they leave the shade, and by the presence of 
real objects, which actuate our passions and sentiments, are put in opposition to the 
more powerful principles of our nature, they vanish like smoke, and leave the most 
determined sceptic in the same condition as other mortals’. JIJbid., p. 130. ‘ And 
though a PYRRHONIAN may throw himself or others into a momentary amazement 
and confusion by his profound reasonings ;_ the first and most trivial event in life will 
put to flight all his doubts and scruples, and leave him the same, in every point of 
action and speculation, with the philosophers of every other sect, or with those who 
never concerned themselves in any philosophical researches. When he awakes from 
his dream, he will be the first to join in the laugh against himself, and to confess, that 
all his objections are mere amusement, and can have no other tendency than to show 
the whimsical condition of mankind, who must act and reason and believe ;_ tho 
they are not able, by their most diligent enquiry, to satisfy themselves concerning the 
foundation of these operations, or to remove the objections, which may be raised against 
them’. IJbid., pp. 131-2. See also, Dialogues, pp. 132-3, and Treatise, Conclusion to 
Book I, and p. 455. 


"Jbid., p. 131. 


7#Hume did not believe the usual logical refutation of Pyrrhonian, namely, that if 
the sceptical arguments were strong, they showed that something could be known, and 
if weak, not in need of refutation. Hume maintained that the sceptical reasonings 
were always as strong as those to which they were opposed, in that any dogmatic con- 
clusion allowed for a sceptical answer. Ar unanswerable question can be asked on 
the basis of whatever dogmatic maxims are used. If the dogmatic maxims are dis- 
avowed because of the sceptical arguments, then both the sceptical and dogmatic 
conclusions are invalidated, and not just the former. See Treatise, pp. 186-7. 
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js unanswerable. The reasons why people believe or do not believe a given 
doctrine are not necessarily comments on its truth or falsity. If people do 
not believe Pyrrhonism, as Hume portrayed it, because of certain natural 
attitudes that they have, this is no philosophical reflection on Pyrrhonism. 
However, pointing out the incredibility of a doctrine, and the unfortunate 
consequences of believing it, has often sufficed, historically, for leading 
people to give up a doctrine. E.g. consider Hume’s criticism of popular 
religion, or Voltaire’s of optimism. Neither of these proves the doctrines 
at issue to be incorrect logically, but are sufficient to raise great doubts as 
to their merits. 

Hume really showed how one lives in a Pyrrhonian universe. None of 
our naturally acquired beliefs are offered as truths, as knowledge, with which 
to refute the Pyrrhonist. They are all irrational, but as Hume pointed, 
necessary in our existence. We judge because we have to, and we act be- 
cause we have to. Neither our judgments nor our actions prove that we 
possess any rational basis for what we do. 

What I wish to show, as the philosophical significance of Hume’s criti- 
cisms of Pyrrhonism, is that it is the only ‘ consistent ’ version of the original 
sceptical theory, more consistent than even the formulation in Sextus 
Empiricus. Other Pyrrhonians have been either too sceptical or too dog- 
matic to hold to the position consistently. Hume, as I shall try to prove, 
found the proper mixture of dogmatism and scepticism, of belief and sus- 
pense, for a Pyrrhonist. ;' 

Hume, for the various reasons presented above, accepted the Pyrrhonian 
analysis of human knowledge, so long as that analysis was restricted to the 
theoretical foundations of human knowledge. He contended, however, that 
the acceptance of such an analysis could not be accompanied by the develop- 
ment of a suspensive attitude towards any and every question because 
our natural constitution would not permit it. This contention is merely a 
legitimate extension of the Pyrrhonian principle of living according to 
nature. The classical Pyrrhonians, as was mentioned earlier, had never 
held the view as it appears in Hume’s remarks, in that the original holders 
of this view had not advocated total suspense of opinion and action. Sextus 
had said, 


* Adhering, then, to appearances we live in accordance with the normal rules 
of life, undogmatically, seeing that we cannot remain wholly inactive. And it 
would seem that this regulation of life is fourfold, and that one part of it lies in 
the guidance of Nature, another in the constraint of the passions, another in the 
tradition of laws and customs, another in the instruction of the arts. Nature’s 
guidance is that by which we are naturally capable of sensation and thought ; 
constraint of the passions is that whereby hunger drives us to food and thirst 
to drink; tradition of customs and laws, that whereby we regard piety in the 
conduct of life as good, but impiety as evil; instruction of the arts, that whereby 
we are not inactive in such arts as we adopt. But we make all these statements 
undogmatically ’.”* 


In this statement there are two important points which Hume never recog- 
nized as part of the Pyrrhonian thesis, and therefore attacked the Pyrrhon- 
ians for omitting, first that we cannot remain wholly inactive, and second, 


"Sextus Empiricus, Outlines, I, sections 23-4, 
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that sensation and thought are natural occurrences and are to be accepted 
as such. Hume really offered a radical form of the old doctrine by showing 
what the ancient Pyrrhonians never realised—that almost everything we 
believe is due to nature’s guidance and that our activity commits us to 
accepting far more than they expected. If we live according to nature, we 
then suspend judgment only when it is natural to do so, and, as Hume 
contended, it is not natural to do so solely because we lack rational evidence 
for coming to a decision. E.g., in discussing the question, ‘ Does motion 
exist ’?, Sextus maintained that it was evident to our senses that it does, 
while our reasoning showed that this was impossible, and therefore we 
should ‘suspend our judgment—in view of the contradiction between 
appearances and arguments—regarding the question as to the existence or 
non-existence of motion ’.”* Hume pointed out that in asking people to 
suspend judgment on such a question, the Pyrrhonian may be asking them 
to do something very unnatural. Ifthe Pyrrhonian view consists in showing 
that there is no basis for any opinion, and that the way in which one does 
live if this is the case is by the guidance of nature, then the consistent Pyrr- 
honist, like Hume, will believe in whatever he is naturally compelled to, 
and will suspend judgment on that which he is compelled to. Nature leads 
us to this suspensive attitude when the dogmatist’s arguments go too far 
away from the affairs of common life. On the other hand, nature does not 
lead us to a suspensive attitude on many unfounded beliefs about the com- 
mon affairs of mankind.”® It is really only on the basis of a psychological 
investigation that one can determine when, in actual life, we do suspend 
judgment. This cannot be discovered merely by investigating the grounds 
for our opinions. The ancient Pyrrhonians, even if they were not guilty 
of the failure to see the need for some sort of human activity, were guilty 
of too much dogmatism, in thinking that one should and could suspend 
judgment on all questions. They were guilty of the same sort of dogmatic 
rationalism that they were trying so hard to overthrow, in that they thought 
a conclusion was to be accepted because it followed logically. The proper 
Pyrrhonian view separates the problems of rational evidence for beliefs, 
and the psychology of beliefs. One believes for various psychological causes, 
which often have nothing to do with the evidence at hand. One is sceptical 
for various psychological causes, also. Hence, the Pyrrhonist ought to 
hold, as Hume did, that one believes when one must, one doubts when one 
must, though, on the epistemological level, no opinion of doubt or belief 
can be justified. And this is following nature’s guidance.”® 
“Ibid., III, sec. 81. 


Sextus admitted this with regard to certain types of non-rational inferences. E.g. 
the sceptic assents to the fact that smoke signifies fire, though the existence of the fire 
is not deducible from the occurrence of the smoke, since this is the way we operate. 
Cf. Ibid., II, sec. 102. On the other hand, Sextus insisted that ‘ the Pyrrhonian phil- 
osopher assents to nothing that is non-evident’. JIbid., I, Sec. 13. This, as Hume 
showed, is unnatural, and just stubbornness. 

This distinction between epistemological scepticism and psychological ability to 
doubt is different from the classical distinction between theory and practice, since, 
according to Hume, the Pyrrhonian analysis applies to both theoretical and practical 
matters, and psychological factors determine our ability to doubt on matters on either 
level, 
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Not only were the Pyrrhonians too dogmatic in their scepticism, in 
insisting on their suspensive attitude on all matters, they are too sceptical 
in trying to be undogmatic at all times. Sextus insisted that the sceptic 
never makes any positive assertions, but only asserts what appears to be 
the case at any time, undogmatically.””7 But is this natural? Hume con- 
tended that we are dogmatic at times owing to the various psychological 
and biological factors operating upon us. 


‘Nor is it only proper we shou’d in general indulge our inclination in the 
most elaborate philosophical researches, notwithstanding our sceptical principles, 
but also that we shou’d yield to that propensity, which inclines us to be positive 
and certain in particular points, according to the light, in which we survey them 
in any particular instant. °Tis easier to forbear all examination and enquiry, 
than to check ourselves in so natural a propensity, and guard against that assur- 
ance, which arises from an exact and full survey of an object. On such an occasion 
we are apt not only to forget our scepticism, but even our modesty too; and 
make use of such terms as these, ’tis evident, ’tis certain, ’tis undeniable; which 
a due deference to the public ought, perhaps, to prevent. I may have fallen into 
this fault after the example of others; but I here enter a caveat against any 
objections, which may be offer’d on that head ; and declare that such expressions 
were extorted from me by the present view of the object, and imply no dogmatical 
spirit, nor conceited idea of my own judgment, which are sentiments that I am 
sensible can become no body, and a sceptic still less than any other ’.”8 


Thus, the sceptic, in stating what seems to him, will be as dogmatic as he 
feels at that moment, or as sceptical as he feels. This is the natural way. 
The ancient Pyrrhonian who wanted to be undogmatic at all times, was 
confusing his desire to be undogmatic on the epistemological level with his 
natural propensity to state his opinions of the moment in a dogmatic way. 
The proper Pyrrhonist has no rational basis for his opinions, but still has 
strong opinions owing to his psychological and biological constitution. 

The ancient Pyrrhonians always claimed that their attitude, if accepted, 
would have therapeutic results. The sceptic would attain a state called 
‘quictude ’ by ceasing to dogmatise about anything. ‘The man who deter- 
mines nothing as to what is naturally good or bad neither shuns nor pursues 
anything eagerly; and, in consequence, he is unperturbed ’.7* However, 
if Hume is correct, the orthodox Pyrrhonist will not attain peace of mind, 
and instead will go mad. Only the Humean Pyrrhonist has any hope for 
quietude. The former will be continually fighting nature in his unnatural 
effort to retain a suspensive attitude and to be undogmatic at all times. 
His passions, propensities, etc., will every moment be leading him to judge 
and to judge dogmatically, while the Pyrrhonian will, on principle, be trying 
desperately to resist. Both the Humean and the orthodox Pyrrhonist may 
be at ease as to the intellectual merits of any dogmatic view, but only the 
former is able to have a peaceful attitude towards the view, since how he 
feels about it will be natural, and there will be no attempt to combat his 
inclinations. 

"Cf. Ibid., I, sections 4 and 13-15. 


"Treatise, pp. 273-4. It is interesting that the reviewer of the Treatise in the Biblio- 
théque Raisonnée des Ouvrages des Savans de l’ Europe, Vol. 24, 1740, who considered the 
work entirely Pyrrhonian, remarked satirically about this passage, ‘ And, in truth, one 
would have to be madly Pyrrhonian to refuse to believe him ’ (p. 355). See also, E. C. 
Mossner, ‘ The Continental Reception of Hume’s Treatise, 1739-41’, Mind, N. 8. 56 
(1947) pp. 34-8. 


Sextus, Outlines, I, sec. 28. See also I, sections 10, 12, 25-30. 
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To conclude, then, Hume was trying to show the psychological impossi- 
bility of accepting a certain version of Pyrrhonism, and in doing so offered 
the only ‘ consistent ’ formulation of that extreme sceptical view. One doeg 
not and cannot suspend judgment merely because of lack of rational basis 
for any conclusion. Epistemological Pyrrhonism, though the only possible 
conclusion of philosophical analysis, according to Hume, cannot cause us 
to adopt a practical Pyrrhonian attitude. This attack can be pushed, 
beyond the truncated version of Pyrrhonism that Hume attacked, against 
the original version as well, when the ancient sceptics tried to insist on too 
dogmatic an attitude on suspending judgment, and too sceptical an attitude 
towards being dogmatic. Both of these points are in fact determined by 
nature and not by theory. Hence, if one is really Pyrrhonian, as Hume was, 
one will be as dogmatic and as opinionated as one is naturally inclined 
to be.*? 

Hume’s full view of himself as the ‘ consistent’ Pyrrhonist comes out 
in the picture that he painted of what the true sceptic is like, both in the 
character of Philo in the Dialogues, and in various remarks in all his philo. 
sophical writings. The true Pyrrhonist is both a dogmatist and a sceptic, 
In being entirely the product of nature he welds his schizophrenic personality 
and philosophy together. He believes whatever nature leads him to believe, 
no more and no less. He is compelled to believe, and in accepting the com- 
pulsion he is exhibiting his scepticism. He is led to philosophize by certain 
natural inclinations, and through them to come to certain conclusions, and 
in so doing he is again exhibiting his scepticism. ‘I may, nay I must yield 
to the current of nature, in submitting to my senses and understanding ; 
and in this blind submission I shew most perfectly my sceptical disposition 
and principles’. Even the more ‘ mitigated scepticism’ which Hume 
' proposed, as an alternative to extreme scepticism, at the end of the Enquiry, 
comes to no more than this. This sceptic, once thoroughly convinced of 
the force of the Pyrrhonian doubts, and seeing that it is only the strong 
power of natural instinct that allows him to go on, will philosophize because 
he gains pleasure from it, and because he has a propensity to reason.*? 

Such a sceptical philosopher will restrict his reasonings within the com- 
pass of our faculties, and will only be organizing the principles of common 
life. Philosophy, as a natural pursuit rather than the haughty speculations 


*°There is, of course, a point at which even Hume’s formulation of ‘ consistent’ 
Pyrrhonism breaks down. Hume requires a theoreti ical framework in order to distinguish 
between epistemological Pyrrhonism and one’s psychological abilities. Such a frame- 
work will constitute a systematic position not open to Pyrrhonian attacks if the dis- 
tinction between epistemology and psychology which is made within it is any more 
than a strong natural belief of David Hume. 


‘1 Treatise, p. 269. ‘In all the incidents of life we ought still to preserve our scepti- 
cism. If we believe, that fire warms, or water refereshes, ’tis only because it costs us 
too much pains to think otherwise. Nay, if we are philosophers, it ought only to be 
upon sceptical principles, and from an inclination, which we feel to the employing 
ourselves after that manner. Where reason is lively, and mixes itself with some pro- 
pensity, it ought to be assented to. Where it does not, it never can have any title to 
operate upon us’, Ibid., p. 270. 


582A nquiry, p. 133. 
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of the dogmatists, whether dogmatic dogmatists or dogmatic sceptics, is 
not a search for sufficient reasons, but only an extension and clarification 
of ordinary, natural reasonings.** 

Such a sceptic will be modest, diffident, and careless. He will come to 
some degree of doubt, and will always see the lack of rational basis for any 
conclusion. He will, sometimes, realise that he reasons in the careless manner 
of speculating owing to an inclination of the moment, of accepting a con- 
clusion pro tem. because of the way it strikes him, etc. 


‘The conduct of a man, who studies philosophy in this careless manner, is 
more truly sceptical than that of one, who feeling in himself an inclination to 
it, is yet so over-whelm’d with doubts and scruples, as totally to reject it. A 
true sceptic will be diffident of his philosophical doubts, as well as of his philo- 
sophical conviction; and will never refuse any innocent satisfaction, which 
offers itself, upon account of either of them ’.®4 


The final portrait of the sceptic, according to Hume, comes out in the 
very odd footnote in the last of the Dialogues : 

‘It seems evident, that the dispute between the sceptics and dogmatists is 
entirely verbal, or at least regards only the degrees of doubt and assurance, 
which we ought to indulge with regard to all reasoning : And such disputes are 
commonly at the bottom, verbal, and admit not of any precise determination. 
No philosophical dogmatist denies, that there are difficulties both with regard to 
the senses and to all science: and that these difficulties are in a regular, logical 
method, absolutely insolveable. No sceptic denies, that we lie under an absolute 
necessity, notwithstanding these difficulties, of thinking, and believing, and 
reasoning with regard to all kind of subjects, and even of frequently assenting 
with confidence and security. The only difference, then, between these sects, if 
they merit that name, is, that the sceptic, from habit, caprice, or inclination, 
insists most on the difficulties; the dogmatist, for like reasons, on the necessity ’.** 

Who ever heard of such a dogmatist, or such a sceptic? Certainly no Car- 
tesian, Spinozist, or Leibnizian would accept the fact that there are absolutely 
insoluble difficulties in our reasonings. Certainly, no sceptic of ancient 
times ever granted that there is an absolute necessity for believing on all 
sorts of subjects. The only such dogmatist and sceptic was Hume himself, 
the complete Pyrrhonist. He alone believed that both the difficulties and 
the necessity exist. The picture of the two, the dogmatist and sceptic, is 
a picture of the perfect Pyrrhonist in his two moods, his split personality. 
In one mood, the difficulties overcome him, in another, the necessities do. 


Only by being both can one be a philosopher, and live according to nature.** 


RicwarpD H. Popkin 
State University of Towa. 


8Jbid., p. 133, and Dialogues, p. 134. 

“Treatise, p. 273. See also, Enquiry, p. 132. 

Dialogues, p. 219 n. 

**Perhaps it was Hume’s view that any ‘ honest’ philosopher would be this sort of 
schizophrenic Pyrrhonist. A note seems due here with regard to a disagreement between 
John Laird and Norman Kemp Smith as to whether Hume was a Pyrrhonist or a natur- 
alist. I submit that they are the same. Hume, the naturalist who subverts all reason 
to emotion was just Hume the Pyrrhonist in his dogmatic mood. Hume the reasoner 
was Hume the Pyrrhonist in his sceptical mood, 
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ANALYSIS AND ONTOLOGY 


The word ‘ analysis ’ has come to suggest cutting up, or taking to pieces. 
To accept this spatial model is to imply that problems, concepts, propositions, 
can be taken to pieces like a machine, or dissected like an organism. It 
has indeed been suggested that what ‘ analytic’ philosophers do is rather 
like a dissection of a horse. The main implication of this assumption to 
which I wish to draw attention is that such analysis is then uniquely deter. 
mined, since a successful dissection will be one which has reached parts 
which cannot be dissected further, the list of these parts for any object 
being given and not depending on how the cutting is done, or where it 
began. 

Some philosophers would replace such an account of philosophical 
analysis by one which regarded it as providing usage-reporting or prescriptive 
definitions. But nevertheless, some even of these philosophers in their 
pursuit of ‘ meanings’ of expressions still tacitly accept the implication to 
which I have drawn attention in the dissection procedure ; the implication, 
namely, that it leads to one, and only one, correct result. There is a sug- 
gestion or expectation that finding out the ‘meaning’ of something in 
philosophy is not altogether unlike finding out that ‘ Katze’ means ‘ cat’. 
If ‘ Katze’ has a number of synonyms, that does not affect the uniqueness 
of the correct answer, for then the correct answer to a translator’s query 
is the complete list of those synonyms; and similarly, philosophers who 
say, for instance, that the meaning of a material-object proposition is to 
be found in a whole range of propositions of another kind, still hold that 
that range constitutes the correct answer. The model employed is either that 
of dissection carried on until ‘simple’ elements are reached or that of 
finding the unique equivalent (or as near as possible) Doppelgaenger in 
another language. 

I wish to consider for a while one way in which the verb ‘ to mean’ and 
the related verb ‘to understand’ are frequently used, because I think it 
throws some light on analysis and ontology. A talker may be interrupted 
by the question: ‘ What do you mean by that ?’, although the questioner 
knows the language, has heard the words, etc. The talker is perplexed, 
and the questioner adds: ‘ Perhaps you meant . . .’ (and there follows an 
expression which is not a paraphrase, but which states something implied 
by the first speaker’s original assertion). A not infrequent answer then is: 
* Yes, I did mean that, J didn’t know that was what you were after’. It was 
not clear to the first person which implications (possibly requiring some 
additional premisses) he was being asked to make explicit. For instance; 
to the question: ‘ What does the Budget speech mean ?’, I may reply: 
‘It means that there will be more incentives ’ (although incentives may not 
actually have been mentioned in the Budget speech at all). In the sense 
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in which that was what the Budget ‘ meant’, the Budget may also have 
meant a large number of other things, and therefore the right answer to the 
question “What does the Budget speech mean?’ cannot be given until 
the nature of the questioner’s interests, (and possibly what other premisses 
he accepts as true) are known. This is one reason why friends ‘ understand ’ 
each other very well and need say very little to convey what they ‘ mean’ ; 
they share the same interests and tacit premisses and consequently draw 
the same conclusions from overt utterances. 

This sense of ‘mean’ is more like ‘red sunsets mean rain’ than like 
‘“ Katze” means “cat ”’’, but it is not wholly like either. The most import- 
ant point to notice about this sense of ‘ mean ’ is that although an expression 
in one sense might be said to ‘mean’ the whole range of implications it has 
in conjunction with any other premisses, it ‘means’ in this sense only a 
small contextually or personally relevant subset of that large range; and 
it is this latter sense that I wish to isolate. 

The important thing about ‘ meaning’ in this sense is that to ask for the 
‘meaning’ of an expression is to ask an elliptical question, which can only 
be answered if some of the premisses are specified, assumed, or guessed. 
The model for the quest for this ‘meaning’ will not be anything like the 
‘dissection ’ or ‘ translation ’ models with their ‘ one correct answer ’ impli- 
cation. It would be better to imagine an object in the middle of a room, 
and ask the question: ‘ What does the shadow of this object thrown on a 
screen look like 2?’ One cannot answer unless one knows which screen, how 
far, at what angle, what light is used and where it is placed. 

I wish to argue that ‘ philosophic analysis’ is more like this model than 
the other two ;_ that a philosophic question about the meaning of an expres- 
sion is in some ways like the question about meaning in the conversation 
which I described. There is, however, a difference : the additional premisses 
(and ‘interests ’, which may be interpreted in this context as selection of 
premisses) in the conversation above were, like the expression about which 
the question was asked, straightforward. But the screens on which the 
projection is carried out in philosophy are rather more unusual. 

When one wishes to ‘ analyse’ certain classes of sentential expressions, 
say hypothetical, negative, material-object, or ethical expressions, one finds 
oneself with a number of alternatives. Some analyses will be downright 
false, i.e. the analysans simply will not be substitutable for the analysandum 
in some context, in whatever sense we desire such a substitution to be 
possible. But there will tend to be a number of mutually incompatible 
analyses none of which sin in this radical manner. For instance, it is usually 
possible to give an answer in terms of a special kind of entity such as special 
hypothetical, negative or ethical facts. On the other hand it is usually 
also possible to give an answer to the effect that the expressions are indirect 
ways of referring to entities already referred to by other expressions, e.g. 
that negative expressions say the same as incompatibility assertions plus 
some affirmative assertions, ethical expressions partly refer to emotions, 
decisions, or attitudes, etc. There will tend to be more than one answer of 
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this kind. Which of these we choose is no longer a matter of logic because 
often none of these analyses will be self-contradictory or incompatible with 
any facts. This is where the ‘dissection’ and ‘translation’ models go 
astray; they suggest that philosophic analysis is rather like deduction, 
leading firmly to one conclusion only ; whereas in fact it is much more like 
induction. From accepted experimental readings a number of alternative 
inductive extrapolations is possible, and ‘strict’ logic does not help us to 
choose. Work has been done on what the additional criterion employed 
for selecting one extrapolation from many is or should be in natural science 
—e.g. ‘economy’ or ‘ maximum falsifiability "—but less has been done on 
the criterion employed in this context in philosophy, mainly because the 
misleading models obscured the fact that such a criterion was being used 
at all. 

Which of the possible analyses, which of the projections, to speak in 
terms of our model, we accept, will depend on which screen we choose to 
employ ; and the screens in the model stand for the kind of ultimate furni- 
ture we attribute to the universe. This is a surprising conclusion; for 
the people who indulge in ‘ analysis’ sometimes do so with the hope of 
discovering what the ultimate furniture of the universe is, whereas I am 
maintaining that this must be assumed before one can provide one analysis 
of a class of expressions instead of a whole range of alternative ones. It 
would be too much to say that one cannot practise ‘ analysis’ without 
having made up one’s ontological mind ;_ but unless one has, one will tend 
to find oneself with a whole set of ‘ analyses’ each bound to one ontology, 
in some such way, as if we have one equation (such as ‘y = ax + b’) 
with two unknowns, we are left with a series of pairs of values all of which 
satisfy the equation. Ontology, however tacitly, functions as the second 
equation which in conjunction with the first gives us a determinate solution 
to the problem of this kind of ‘analysis’. To convince ourselves of this 
point we need only consider how impossible it is to convert someone from 
a belief in a very metaphysical analysis if he is really determined to uphold 
it for some reason ; e.g. from a belief in the account of ethical propositions 
contained in Principia Ethica. Such accounts are not self-contradictory 
and tend to violate no facts; we can produce a number of variations on 
the theme that such an account is ‘ unplausible’, which really amounts 
to an attempt to persuade the person to give up his possibly tacit ontological 
assumption and shift along the curve of possible ‘ analyses’ to one at the 
intersection of that curve with an ontology more agreeable to us. (I am not 
saying that these ‘ curves ’, like their counterparts on ordinary graphs, are 
continuous). 

Of course people indulging in ‘ analysis’ may be aware of the fact that 
the problem is indeterminate without an ontological assumption, and may 
produce such an assumption (possibly claiming that it is not really onto- 
logical at all) and give reasons for its acceptance. Others, thoroughly 
averse to ontology, may prefer to accept the indeterminacy and say that 
philosophic positions are ‘recommendations’ : [I take indeterminacy to 
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be the core of what is being suggested by saying that philosophers make 
‘recommendations ’, the point about these being that a number of incom- 
patible recommendations may be sensible whereas one only of a number of 
incompatible propositions may be true. 

There are various ways of selecting one of the possible projection-screens, 
one of the possible ontological furniture inventories. The ways at each 
extreme have their well-known slogans. On the one hand there are the 
economy-minded, monistic Occamists who like their universe as bare as 
possible, who wish to eliminate all items except one from the inventory. 
What that one is varies ; sense-data, or, even less fashionably, the Absolute, 
are obvious possibilities. The ‘ analyses’ then offered are that all meaning- 
ful propositions are either about nothing extra-linguistic at all or else are in 
varying, more or less indirect ways, about that one item. 

At the other extreme, there are those who are firmly under the impression 
that ‘everything is what it is and not another thing’. They are very dis- 
inclined to ‘analyse away’ anything in terms of something else. Most 
positions are compromises somewhere between these extremes. These 
compromises too sometimes have their slogans; for instance, the appeal 
that logicians should have a ‘sense of reality’, meaning presumably that 
those things which have a certain ‘feel’ of reality should stay on the in- 
ventory but the rest be ‘ analysed in terms of . . . etc.’. A similar one is 
the appeal to ‘Common Sense’, meaning presumably that those items 
which ordinary people, or philosophers in unreflective moods, consider real, 
are to be included. Another criterion, lately fashionable, is the question : 
‘Can you ask how many times this occurred, or when it began ?’, intended 
to sort out genuine occurrences from ‘ dispositions ’, etc., masquerading as 
occurrences. Some compromise positions spring from the fact that there 
are axes to grind ; political and religious creeds often have a vested interest 
in the universal furniture being of a certain kind. For instance, Bishop Butler 
attacked certain ‘ analysings-away ’ committed by Hobbes, but indulged 
in some others himself to eliminate entities which did not suit his thesis. 
He ridiculed Hobbes’s attempt at analysing away benevolence, but himself 
attempted to prejudge an empirical issue by denying intrinsically malevolent 
propensities. 

A certain rough but interesting law operates here ; it is that the com- 
plexity and length of the required analyses tends to vary inversely with the 
complexity and size of the universal furniture inventory. If every kind of 
proposition which is about anything at all, is about the same kind of ‘ stuff ’, 
then the account of just how some kinds of propositions describe that one 
‘stuff’ will be a very long story indeed. For instance, some ingenuity is 
required if it is to be shown that contrary-to-fact conditionals are about 
actual states of affairs, or that statements about light waves are about 
sensations. If, however, everything is what it is, etc., ie. if every kind of 
proposition has its own kind of entity to be about, then, ex hypothesi, no 
long account is required, or indeed possible, of how it succeeds in describing 
that entity ; all one will need or be able to say will be that, say disjunctive 
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statements stand for disjunctive facts, normative statements for Norms, 
etc., and, to parody the position, interrogative expressions for interrogative 
facts and exclamations for exclamatory facts. The inventory, however, will 
then be formidable. Given this law we can see very easily how people come 
to choose their positions. We need only plot what economists call Indiffer. 
ence Curves. These curves are plotted on two-dimensional graphs on which 
each axis measures the quantity of a commodity ; each curve connects all 
points determined by co-ordinates corresponding to pairs of quantities, with 
regard to which pairs the person in question has no preference. For instance, 
a man may be indifferent as between four nips of rum and three packages 
of cigarettes or three nips of rum and five packets respectively, but only a 
very great number of cigarettes indeed would make him equally pleased in 
a situation with only half a nip. The consumer will tend towards the point 
on the highest Indifference Curve which he can reach through exchange; 
the rate of exchange, the price in other words, is in our case the price in 
terms of complexity of analysis which logic exacts for eliminating a class of 
entities—correlates of a propositional type. People’s Indifference Curves 
with regard to the matter at hand tend to be shaped so that they are willing 
to put up with some complexity in both the analyses and in the inventory 
but shy away from too much of it in either. This is sometimes a matter for 
pride, when people announce that they are willing to simplify and unify 
their universe to some extent but not at the price of accepting analyses 
which are too long and complex—as if it were more than a matter of taste, 
as if the universe too had a certain penchant for compromise. But of course 
the extremists mentioned above have unusually shaped Indifference Curves; 
they are either non-smoking dipsomaniacs or teetotal tobacco-addicts. 

The general problem is sometimes summarised by the mock-naive ques- 
tion : ‘ How do words stand for things ? ’, this being a request for informa- 
tion as to what expressions directly stand for things, which do so indirectly 
and how, and which do not do so at all. This way of formulating the question 
has the merit of showing clearly that you cannot answer it unless you know 
‘ what things there are’, i.e. unless you indulge in ontology. Those who have 
seen this have usually concluded that we therefore should not indulge in 
large-scale schematic representations of how symbols represent reality. 
But is it not equally legitimate to go on with analysis and ontology, having 
taken the sting out of the latter by seeing why we indulge in it? It seems 
equally legitimate and less chaotic than telling each other anecdotes about 
what words we use and when. 

In actual philosophies the whole process is liable to take place at 4 
number of levels. The Verification Principle obviously acts as a screen for 
making the problem of analysis determinate ; it says, very roughly, that 
of a number of ‘ analyses ’ only those in terms of observables are acceptable, 
and that statements for which no such can be found are meaningless. (There 
is of course a qualification concerning tautologies, but that does not concer 
us in this context). But then the Verification Principle itself was said in 
broadcast discussion by Professor Ayer to be arrived at by another analysis, 
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that of the concept of ‘ understanding ’. Presumably this analysis must have 
made use of a second-order Verification Principle in order to have a unique 
answer. 

The indeterminateness of ontological disputes has elicited (amongst 
others) two responses : (a) the discarding of ontological questions as unreal 
questions, and (6) the assertion that philosophic propositions are based 
only on linguistic, and not at all on extra-linguistic, considerations. These 
pretensions, however, are, as I have tried to maintain, incompatible with 
the pursuit of one-correct-answer propositional-type ‘analyses’. But we 
must distinguish between those philosophies which are still after that kind 
of unique and general ‘ analysis ’, and those which are so no longer. 

With regard to the former it is sometimes said, in criticism, that they 
indulge in highly misleading generalisations, exaggerations, etc. This 
charge really amounts to just saying that they are after the old kind of 
‘analysis ’, ie. after one summary-account per type of proposition, and of 
course a uniquely true one, and short, if possible, into the bargain. Of the 
philosophers attempting to provide this kind of ‘ analysis’ I think it is 
true, though they would not often admit it, that they have ontological 
models at the back of their minds, without which indeed they would not get 
their unique answers. Consider, for instance, the appeal of the Verification 
Principle ;_ is it not based on the charming simplicity of the model, with 
its one and only kind of world-brick, sense-data, interpreted as the correlates 
of the absolutely ‘atomic’ propositions? Until the alleged discovery of 
the mythical nature of sense-data, this was a model which had the virtue 
of including nothing unplausible although it usually left people with a sense 
of something omitted. (I am equating, for purposes of this discussion, 
Phenomenalism and Verificationism. Nothing depends on this simplifica- 
tion). The defenders of the Verification Principle would of course normally 
repudiate ‘metaphysical phenomenalism’ and say that their theory was 
about language, not about the world. One suspects, however, (without 
possibility of substantiation) that the reason for accepting this theory, or 
prescription, is at heart the acceptance of the model. If not, if the theory 
is not ‘ about the world ’, then on the principle of the exhaustive dichotomy 
of synthetic and tautological statements, accepted by the people who up- 
hold the theory, it is itself a tautology. But why should we accept the rule 
of language guaranteeing this tautology ? Such criticisms of Verificationism 
have of course frequently been made. The weakness of such criticisms lies 
in the fact that they ask for what in the very nature of the question is im- 
possible. If we had to wait for a deductive proof starting from non-question- 
begging premisses before outlawing some enquiry or entities we should never 
be able to do so. For instance, if I choose to say that chess is not just a 
game but that the moves in it are propositions about certain transcendent 
entities (Chess Objects), then you could only show me to be wrong by starting 
from premisses which would be, for me, question-begging definitions in the 
same way; for I should promptly see and point out that these premisses 
already entail what I wish to deny, i.e. that there are no ‘ Chess Objects ’, 
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and would refuse to accept them. But the criticism is nevertheless justified 
in so far as the posture and tone of voice of the Verificationists tends to be 
precisely that of people defending a dedcutively proved position. 

The second kind of philosophy, more modern, which distrusts or even 
wholly abstains from generalisations, which is no longer after the old ‘ anal. 
yses ’, would at first sight seem to escape the shadow-projection-screeng 
model. Indeed it arose partly from the dislike of what those screens stand 
for ; and thus it would also seem to escape the law about the inverse varia. 
tion of complexity of analysis and complexity of universal inventory. But 
really it fits my scheme well enough as a limiting case, just as a pattern 
itself may for some purposes be included in the class of its own projections, 
Having so long studied the projections, and having tired of being unable 
to decide between various screen-projections, we may, for a change, observe 
the object itself, i.e. study expressions, their relations, similarities and differ. 
ences in actual use. In so far as we do not fall into the old kind of general. 
ising analyses, we may perhaps truly claim to have avoided basing anything 
on ontological assumptions. 

Let us see how this programme stands with regard to the two extremes 
in our previous scale. In one way it is near the Occamists with their econ- 
omic drive-to-elimination ; they only kept the minimal screen, these ultra. 
moderns retain none at all. At the same time, however, it is also very 
similar to the everything-retainers with their motto: ‘ Everything is what 
it is, etc.’, because on this view any expression in actual use will be said to 
be (eo ipso) in order, and in deference to actual usage there will be an agree- 
ment that indeed there are material objects, Beauty, Moral Obligation, ete. 
Indeed for the unsophisticated this doctrine will be undistinguishable from the 
doctrine of those who amass ontological furniture, except in so far as its language 
is less pretentious and its proofs, if any, far less tortuous. This doctrine 
can only lead to platitude, to a patting-on-the-back kind of repetition of 
ordinary usage ; one has to be very subtle, or perhaps one has to go through 
a certain process, before one can gain illumination from the platitude. This 
platitudinity is indeed admitted and sometimes stressed. Moreover, this 
doctrine is historically parasitic on the earlier one, which I compared to 
screen-projection. This too is admitted, because it is apparently through 
the various forms of that other doctrine that one goes during the training 
required before one can finally derive illumination from the platitude. But 
this second admission is not made sufficiently ; for as temporary alter- 
natives to ‘ screen-projecting ’, detailed usage-reporting may be refreshing, 
but as a permanent learned profession it is somewhat unplausible. Are we 
to have Chairs of Illuminating Platitude? (Although one must note that 
the ‘ begins-and-ends-in-the-familiar ’ theory is itself not platitudinous of 
familiar—far from it). Mr. John Wisdom has suggested that we should go 
on fluctuating between the various possible old-type analyses. The flaw in 
this suggestion is perhaps that people would cease going through these 
movements if they saw the alleged mechanics (or dialectics ?) involved. 
Who would defend a position whilst believing that the position was merely 
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a fallaey or half-truth required for a dialectic from which some not directly 
communicable truth or enlightenment were to emerge? Or rather, would 
enlightenment still emerge, or would the dialectic still function, on such 
inferior, make-believe fuel ? 

If neither mere usage-listing without saying anything either general or 
philosophic-sounding, nor the ‘ fluctuation and novelty’ suggestion have 
4 permanent future, we must return to the ‘tautological screens’. I am 
recommending a greater tolerance for these screens, for the ontological 
assumptions which as additional premisses give us determinate analyses 
and enable us to have a schematic plan of thought and language. 

But what, then, are these additional ontological assumptions? I feel 
very much tempted to say that these allegedly ontological propositions are 
nothing but devices for organising expressions occurring in language in an 
orderly scheme, additional premisses without which this is impossible.* 

But beware, for when I say that ontological propositions are nothing 
but . . . ete., a more sincerely ontologically-minded person may reply that 
they are not just that but that they really reflect certain general features of 
the world. The argument is now about the ‘ analysis ’ or manner of reality- 
reference of another ‘ kind of proposition ’, i.e. the (first order) ontological 
inventories required for making the initial ‘analyses’ determinate. But 
is this controversy not wholly analogous to the original ones about the 
‘analysis’ of various propositional types (such as ethical or hypothetical 
propositions) ?—except in so far as it is at a higher level of abstraction, 
being about a propositional type which only arose as a by-product of the 
original controversies. But if it is in all other respects analogous, this contro- 
versy will only be decidable with the help of a second-order ontological pro- 
position. This is true for all the reasons which led to a similar conclusion 
with regard to the initial controversies. If we agreed on that, we could then 
go on to have another dispute about the ‘ analysis’ of this additional pro- 
position in turn, and so on until we saw the mechanics, and futility, of this 
proeedure. 


ERNEST GELLNER 
University of London. 


It will be objected that this suggestion that ontological propositions are merely 
devices for ordering language is made without preparation, argument or justification. 
Ihave no reply to this charge ; I only hope for clemency because of the frankness and 
promptness with which I plead guilty. 

The point is that the expression ‘I feel tempted . . .” is to be taken literally, as 
nothing but an autobiographical statement. No claim to the reader’s agreement is 
made. In the previous argument I tried to show what ‘ ontological ’ propositions—the 
inverted commas are now used so as not to prejudge the question of their status—in 
fact do; they enable us to give unique analyses of propositional types. They seem to 
do nothing else—{I discount as a-logical, without proof, their function of supporting 
ideologies and value-systems). Temperamentally I happen to be inclined to give 
secounts of things in terms of their manifestations, and therefore ‘I feel very much 
tempted . . . etc.’. 

After that point, the paper ceases to be a confession and becomes once again an 
attempt at argument. The subsequent sentences indicate the conditions under which 
the issue between those of my ‘ manifestationist ’ disposition and those not sharing it 


with regard to ‘ ontological ’ propositions, can be settled, and sketch why this is so and 
what follows. 
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CULTURE AS APPLIED ONTOLOGY 


I 


The smallest human isolate is a culture, not an individual. The test 
for valid isolation is the prospect of survival: the individual cannot live 
alone, a culture can. Philosophy in the old sense of a subjective study 
involving supernatural or transcendental knowledge was inimical to the 
physical sciences ; but philosophy in the new sense in which it is now con- 
ceived is inimical neither to the physical nor to the social sciences. We shall 
see what these two propositions involve, for they result in the proposal to 
set forth a certain theory concerning the relations of that part of philosophy 
named ontology to those large-scale items of the social field called human 
cultures, more specifically in the use of ontologies as instruments of cultural 
analysis. The term ‘ontology’ has acquired an unfortunate reputation 
among scientists because of the theological endorsement by which it has 
been identified with a particular theology of ontology long considered official 
in certain quarters. But the field of ontology is wider than any particular 
theory comprised within it. Since the association with theology is not the 
meaning of ontology intended here, it may be well to begin with a definition 
and description. 

Ontology is the widest system in any finite set of systems. It would 
perforce have to be an abstract body of knowledge and make the claim to 
truth. This could be either a tentative or an absolute claim. Its own 
terms of description are the categories of traditional metaphysics. The 
definition of Bentham, that the field of ontology is ‘ the field of supremely 
abstract entities ’, refers to these categories ; in modern logical and mathe- 
matical systems we would call these categories the undefined terms em- 
ployed in the unproved propositions which constitute the postulates of the 
system. There is no official ontology, and contending ontologies must 
support their claims on the basis of the same criteria used by other kinds of 
systems: consistency, completeness, and applicability. Rival ontologies 
exist theoretically and practically, and assert both abstractly and concretely 
their respective claims. They exist theoretically in the written and spoken 
words of the professional philosophers. We shall see that their practical 
existence is somewhat more concrete, for they exist practically as actual 
elements of cultures. But before we can be more detailed we shall have 
to explain what we mean by culture. 

Culture is the common use and application of complex objective ideas 
by the members of a social group working with tools, folkways, and insti- 
tutions. Such complex ideas are held subconsciously by the individual 
members, and are manifested socially by the myth of the leading institution, 
of the culture. The complex ideas are said to be objective because they issue 
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from the external world and are referred back to it. Another name for them 
is the implicit dominant ontology. They are ontological because they refer 
to ultimate problems of being, and they are dominant because they take 
precedence over all the thoughts, feelings and actions of the social group 
which holds them. Thus every culture has its own implicit dominant on- 
tology, but the environing conditions for every culture differ, and each finds 
itself in a definite climate, terrain, with different types of neighbours, etc. 
Thus a culture, let us say in a revised definition, is the actual selection of 
some part of the whole of possible human behaviour considered in its effect 
upon materials, such as tools and institutions, made according to the de- 
mands of an implicit dominant ontology and modified by the total environ- 
ment. 

Ontologies are empirical affairs, then, since they are elements of analysis 
of actual cultures. They are found empirically in two places: in the sub- 
conscious of the individual and in the social order of institutions. 

Belief, at least the kind of fundamental belief from which we act, is 
unconscious and rarely rises to the level of awareness. The unconscious 
beliefs held by individuals reveal themselves in critical actions. When 
individuals are forced to decisions without having had time to consider, 
their actions are the consequences of beliefs which are held so deeply that 
they themselves are unaware of holding them. In other words, the sub- 
consciously maintained propositions are the postulates for the actual de- 
ductions which consist in sudden and decisive moves. What individuals 
do may be better (or worse) than what they consciously know they are 
doing. Beliefs are common to the individuals of a given culture. They 
exist within each individual yet they are social, for they exist within all 
the individuals of the culture. 

There is no doubt that we are all susceptible to the power of certain con- 
ceptions of which we are for the most part unaware. The first principles 
we accept are so pervasive that we do not consider them at all but every- 
thing else in the light of them. In short, we live inside a system of ontology 
which is altogether taken for granted, and this is what we have called the 
implicit dominant ontology. It requires a tremendous effort of concentration 
after prolonged preparation in dealing with abstractions of this sort, for 
the individual to be able to make himself aware of his unconscious onto- 
logical beliefs (for that is what they are). 

With the term, implicit dominant ontology, we have recognized, in 
addition to Hegel’s ‘ community of conscious life’, the existence of a com- 
munity of unconscious social life. The infant is ethically neutral: we are 
not born with a knowledge of good and evil or with a conscience. We are 
taught by the acquisition of a set of conditioned reflexes. These may be 
Psychological as well as physiological. Habit patterns of thinking and of 
tmotional attitudes are also stimulus-response mechanisms. 

Ontologies exist also in explicit social form. An implicit dominant 
ontology is found in the myth of the leading institution of the culture. The 
institutions within a culture are arranged in some order of importance, and 
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this arrangement differs from culture to culture. Thus the order is revealing, 
The first division of cultures is institutional, it is not the class struggle but 
the institutional struggle that is the most significant. The culture is domin. 
ated by the institution it places first in order. For example, the Church was 
the leading institution in the Europe of the Middle Ages, while economics 
and politics are the leading institutions of Soviet Russia. In the Middle 
Ages the implicit dominant ontology fostered by the Church included the 
superiority of certain absolute values over the human values, original sin, 
and the partially evil nature of man due to the fall: the idealistic phil. 
osophy based upon a realm of essence superior to actual existence. In 
Soviet Russia, the implicit dominant ontology fostered by the state includes 
the superior reality of the means of production, of the class struggle, the 
superior values of the proletariat : the nominalistic philosophy based upon 
a realm of existence superior to essence. It may be difficult if not impossible 
to analyse the content of one’s own myth without getting outside the circle 
of belief of which that myth forms the centre. For everything in a culture 
is affected, from the merest details of economic life to the most grandiose 
conceptions of the professional philosopher. The term ‘myth’ as we use 
it is intended to convey no opprobrium, it means a symbolic account con- 
taining a theory (or eidos) of reality. It is revealed in the folkways as well 
as in the order of institutions, and it is pervasive through the quality which 
is termed the ethos. 


II 


The foregoing discussion of culture and ontology and their interrelations 
suggests certain methodological considerations. The classic conceptions of 
philosophy are swept away, for philosophy can no longer be limited to the 
abstract speculations of the professional philosophers. Such men are the 
theorists but the theories they develop can be applied. Their procedure is 
untouched, it is merely reinterpreted. What is new is the research and 
development at the empirical level. We have not been thinking along lines 
which would make of the subject-matter of the cultural anthropologists and 
the historian a fertile field of data for the hypotheses of the empirical ontol- 
ogist. Therefore we shall need to say a few words about the empirical 
problem and its approaches, and then try to show what this adds to the 
work of the speculative ontologist. 

The organization of things and events qua organization is also evidence 
of the force of ontology in existence. Those organizations whose postulates 
include false ontological propositions (and this must be true of every actual 
organization to some extent) are those which must suffer diminution, degrada- 
tion, and perhaps extermination. An organization exists and acts according 
to the forces of its ontological postulates. To act inconsistently is to act 
illogically ; to act astructurally is to act unmathematically ; and to act 
against the postulates is to act anti-ontologically. 

The empirical ontological problem, then, can be formulated as follows. 
Given the institutions, tools, and folkways of actual cultures, to find the 
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ontologies which underlie them. This involves investigation into the details 
of an actual cultural situation—an assignment at once easier and more 
dificult than it sounds. Cultures are all of a piece and will give the same 
ring when struck in any vital spot. But on the other hand considerable 
equipment on the part of the investigator is presupposed : a knowledge of 
the varieties of cultures and of types of ontologies. The task requires pain- 
staking inquiry into, for instance, the graded meanings of the leading insti- 
tution and its myth. It relies upon the use of the projective techniques, 
furnished by empirical psychology, to interpret the implicit dominant 
ontology in the subconscious of the individual. For the ontology there 
reveals itself indirectly, never directly. The investigator has to recoil, so to 
speak, from the encounter with the details of actual conditions in a given 
state, nation, tribe, or country, in order to reconstruct an ontology whose 
application could have given rise to such conditions. He will have to sub- 
tract the environmental factors, which are brute and irreducible, constitut- 
ing the framework within which the choice and application of beliefs was 
made; and he will have to reconstruct an hypothesis on the basis of the 
solid remainder. Of course this mechanism must not be misunderstood as 
operating too consciously. Cultures were not developed by logicians armed 
with postulate-sets. And they must not be interpreted dogmatically simply 
because they can be analysed in this way. 

So much, then, for the empirical side of ontology. The speculative 
ontological problem can now be reformulated as follows. Given the actual 
applied ontologies as empirical elements of analysis, obtained by the above 
method, to set up a comparative study for the purpose of seeking a better 
theoretical ontology. By ‘ better’ here is meant one which is more con- 
sistent and more complete, and which therefore would be when applied 
capable of producing a fuller culture. The ‘ better’ ontology will not result 
from a mere choice of the more preferable among the implicit dominant 
ontologies but will rather be an imaginative construct suggested by them, 
embracing what they have of value and truth and eliminating their short- 
comings. The history of philosophy is the chronological recital of a succession 
of theoretical ontologies whose practical role does not seem to have been well 
known. All we get are social interpretations of the effects of the times 
upon the philosophers. We do not get the dynamic interaction of the 
societies and philosophies. Theoretical ontology has a practical application, 
which does not, however, make it any less theoretical. There is nothing 
more practical than the use of abstract theory, as recent advances in tech- 
nology have dramatically illustrated. The great philosopher is a culture- 
maker in the grand sense, but he must work with the materials and depend 
upon the findings of the empirical ontologist. In this sense too the cultural 
anthropologist and the sociologist are field workers in ontology ; and phil- 
osophy, to the extent to which it is held down to actual human cultures, is 
nothing more nor less than social science, 
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III 


Thus far we have been viewing the relations between ontology and cul. 
ture from the perspective afforded by culture. In other words, we have 
been considering the cultural functions of ontology. But we can turn the 
picture around and look at it from another angle. We can view the relations 
between ontology and culture from the perspective afforded by ontology, 
and consider the ontological functions of culture. Where culture has been 
our chief concern, ontology will be substituted. 

The fundamental theory of ontology involves inquiries which in a certain 
sense can never be answered with any finality or absoluteness. Yet actual 
cultures are themselves the frozen answers to ontological problems. Unless 
such answers are made tentatively, they tend to block further inquiry. This 
is the sense in which philosophy can act as a liberating force, as Russell 
pointed out. It sets us free of fixed abstractions which we have been accept- 
ing as implicit beliefs. But the forces of tradition, which are the conditioned 
habits of cultures, are against change of any kind. In short, cultures inhibit 
further inquiry by giving final answers to ultimate questions. 

We see this at work in the process of education. It has often been ob- 
served that young children are natural metaphysicians. Within the narrow 
limits of their vocabulary, they do ask penetrating questions, such as how 
far does space extend or who made God. The end product of the process 
of education, however, transforms such basic inquiry and smothers the 
hunger it represents with the petty behaviour patterns of our complex 
society : the rat race which consists in paying taxes, going to church, 
earning a living, running for street cars. The authorities who administer 
this system have the temerity to consider the ultimate problems adequately 
solved. Thus far the only institutions devoted to the necessity of keeping 
an open mind on tentative answers to such problems are the mathematical 
and empirical sciences and the fine arts. The scientists and the artists are 
the only ones who are able to save or else recapture what Einstein has some- 
where described as ‘ the holy curiosity of inquiry ’, an attitude paradoxically 
so foreign to the established religions. 

Most human cultures, then, mean inhibited inquiry. Although cultures 
are themselves the results of inquiry, their practice is to stand in the way of 
further inquiry. If curiosity is almost as basic as food and sex, frustrated 
inquiry may be almost as disastrous to society as frustrated sexual desires 
are to the individual. The difficulties of actual societies may to some extent be 
characterized as neuroses resulting from blocked inquiry. But the fact is that 
individuals and human cultures do not live on the unsolved problems of 
philosophy but on incorporated and institutionalized solutions. Individual 
life is simply impossible otherwise, or so it appears. It is the purpose of 
what Emerson labelled perpetual inquiry to insure that such acceptance is 
never irrevocable. For an individual or an entire culture can progress only 
to the extent to which change is allowable, and improvement is permitted 
only when the final truth is held to be unknown. Militant faith in bad 
solutions may be hasty philosophy but it is also traditional practice, To be 
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a realist, it is mistakenly thought, one must be a Platonist. To be religious 
means to most people to embrace the dogma of some existing church. Whom 
do you follow? That is the universal question. 

But it may be that our failures and frustrations are due to an ambition 
for which hitherto we have not found the proper methodology. We ought 
to start by taking tiny steps toward ultimate goals, implementing final 
causes by more efficient methods. We ought to investigate the natural 
society. The cultural domain comprises the laws and the structure of the 
natural society. Some work toward the discovery of these has already 
begun, but it is in a tentative stage only. Grimm’s Law which described 
the shift in pronunciation of cognate words, imported into Europe from 
Asia, the mutes moving forward two places, is an example of a cultural law. 
Another has been suggested by Bryson. The rate of change in any culture 
is a function of the complexity of the culture, so that the greater the com- 
plexity the faster the change. Murdock and others in the cross-culture 
survey at Yale have discovered more than seventy institutions and folkways 
which appear, on historical evidence only, to be invariants for all cultures, 
primitive as well as advanced. The lowest subdivision, the ethnological, is 
indistinguishable from the highest, which is the subdivision of social psy- 
chology. At the highest empirical subdivision we reach the lowest level of 
theoretical systems : ethics is the highest subdivision of the cultural domain. 
Above ethics lies ontology. 

Speculative ontology seeks to discover the perfect ontology, which is 
the implicit dominant ontology of the natural society. The result of this 
is the discovery of better ontologies. The theoretic ideal is the aim of every 
practice. The social is the highest of the integrative levels, and so it makes 
no sense to speak at once of the physical or the chemical as empirical and 
of the psychological or social as normative. There is such a thing as a 
natural society possible, and indeed it is only to the extent to which any 
actual society deviates from the natural society that it becomes the product 
of inhibited inquiry. The task of discovering the perfect ontology is a 
speculative one, its application the corresponding task of ‘ finding nature ’ 
in the social field. In other words, the natural society would be an expression 
of the perfect ontology. 

Every institution in a culture, and many folkways, represent specific 
answers made to ontological questions. Since we have not reached absolute 
and entirely satisfactory answers, we are interested in the questions. There- 
fore the first empirical assignment of the ontologist is to work back from the 
institutions and folkways of various cultures—from the specific answers, in 
other words—to the abstract formulations of the questions. Then the move- 
ment is to be reversed and go forward again to the hypotheses of better 
aswers. This is the empirical side of scientific culture theory considered 
in its synoptic aspect, and such aspect proves to be nothing less than applied 
ontology. 

The aim of the theory set forth here, which has been to establish the 
tlaims of the search for truth, is out of the ordinary. To declare such claims 
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officially established would be to defeat the search. The seal of officialdom 
or of authority would be as fatal to the realism of the position advanced 
here as it has been already to other philosophies. We have been occupied 
mainly with a methodology, in an attempt to save speculative ontology 
from vagueness and to point out the ready-made existence of empirical 
ontologies to be studied in the field. To bring together the speculative and 
empirical branches of ontology, after the manner of mathematical empiricism, 


would be to discover for ontology a way in which it could be used for the 


prediction and control of actual human cultures. 
JaMES K. FEIBLEMAN 


Tulane University of Louisiana. 
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VALUE JUDGMENTS IN ETHICS AND IN LAW 


1. Outside the sphere of religious experience and faith, moral concepts 
can have no absolute value, but only historical and relative value. I hold 
that social or historical experience and religious experience involve a dualism 
which is incapable of being surmounted or resolved by reason: a dualism 
which human reason can only state as a fact. The essence of this dualism 
is that not all historical experience can be reduced to religious experience 
and that on the other hand not all religious experience can be reduced to 
historical experience. None the less both kinds are contained in the unity 
of human existence. In so far as I am a man I am part of an historical 
and social situation ; but at the same time there can be present and actual 
in me religious experience which is not reducible to my historical and social 
situation. It is in this way that historical experience and religious experience 
are contained in the unity of human existence without either being reducible 
to the other. Philosophers who resolve religious into historical experience 
—as Croce! does, for example, as neo-Hegelians do and as materialists do 
in the opposite way—do not take sufficient account of the fundamental 
nature of genuine religious experience. 

Now what distinguishes genuine religious experience from any kind of 
worldly or historical experience is beyond question the need for an eschat- 
ology, the need that man feels to adopt some basic position in face of death 
and the reality of evil. For the metaphysical basis of every genuine religious 
attitude is the requirement of being absolutely freed from evil; and such 
a requirement has meaning only in so far as the religious consciousness is 
turned in the direction of an absolute Reality which transcends wordly 
reality. There is seen therefore in the genuine religious attitude a contin- 
uous resistance in face of historical reality, a continuous urge to surmount 
or go ‘ beyond’ the tempus profanum of history. And unlike all secular 
ethies or what may be called social and historical ethics, a genuine religious 
ethic springs from the hope of an absolute salvation which transcends and 
goes beyond the realm of temporal and wordly reality. The principles of 
such an ethic presuppose faith in a Principle that is truly absolute and 
wnconditional. Faith in a truly absolute Principle is faith in a Principle 
which is beyond the capacities of human consciousness—and such a Prin- 
tiple is the divine mystery. The values of a religious ethic, then, alone are 
absolute, because they presuppose a revelation through faith—a revelation 
of the Absolute to the believer through his faith. 

Let us now, however, ignore the belief in an other-worldly religious 
principle, as well as the possible variety and choice of religious beliefs. For 
we may ask independently of these, What is the nature and ground of so- 
called value judgments, the judgments;-that-is; which -are-embodied in rules 


1For a discussion of Croce’s thought see my article ‘ Considerazioni intorno al concetto 
di legge nel pensiero di B, Croce in Studi Senesi, 1950, 
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of conduct and equally in rules of law? But if it is possible to speak of a 
problem of ethics distinct from a problem of religion, the question first 
arises whether the former is to be seen as a problem of the individual in. 
dependently of society or only as one which is concerned in its entirety with 
the social life. Are moral judgments in fact absolute or relative? To 
suggest an answer to this it is necessary in my view to start from certain 
considerations of an analytic nature—we must start from an analysis of the 
judgments themselves that express what are called moral and legal values, 

2. Moral and legal rules either explicitly contain propositions employing 
the verb ‘ ought’ or else may be reduced to basic propositions employing 
the verb ‘ ought’. Such propositions express a choice of ends. Now there 
are two sorts of end, ultimate and secondary. An end which is chosen ag 
ultimate is one that cannot function as the means of achieving a further 
end, while a secondary end is on the contrary one that can also function as 
a means to a further end. It follows that moral and legal rules contain 
propositions expressing a choice of ends and imply a choice of ultimate 
ends. Furthermore, every proposition expressing a choice of ends includes 
a value judgment about human actions, and is thereby distinguished from 
propositions which express purely factual judgments and from those which 
express purely logical, analytic or mathematical judgments. 

At this point we are faced by an important theoretical problem. Can 
we speak of moral values and principles which are rational, universal and 
absolute ? Can we, in fact, speak of a choice of ends in practical life as a 
choice whose meaning is purely rational and unconditioned—of a moral 
will as a purely rational will in the sense maintained by Kant? For con- 
temporary Neopositivists have denied the rationality of moral values. 
Which, for instance, is the more important—freedom or life? If freedom is 
more important, then suicide will be morally justified ; if life is more import- 
ant, suicide is not morally justified. According to the Neopositivists such 
cases cannot be decided rationally ; the choice of an ultimate value, or 
the choice of one end rather than another, is something purely and simply 
emotional.? Outside the Neopositivist circle this thesis of the irrationality 
of ethics has been supported also by Rensi in Italy. And in the field of 
jurisprudence it has been maintained by Kelsen that both the ultimate 
moral values and the ideologies underlying legal institutions are matter 
of emotion.* Despite the variety of their ideas, the same view is held by 
the adherents of the new sociological jurisprudence represented to-day by 
such writers as Lundstedt and Olivecrona.® 

*For a detailed examination of the consequences of modern positivism in the field 
of ethics I may refer to my article, ‘ Aspetti della critica dei valori etico-giuridiei nd 
pensiero contemporaneo ’ in Rivista internazionale di filosofia del diritto, 1950, pp. 235-267. 


See G. Rensi: La morale come pazzia, Modena, 1942. 


‘H. Kelsen : ‘ The metamorphoses of the idea of justice ’ in Interpretations of modern 
legal philosophies. Essays in honour of R. Pound. Edited with an introduction by 
P. Sayre, New York, 1947, p. 394 and foll. 

‘The relevant aspects of H. Kelsen’s, K. Olivecrona’s and V. Lundstedt’s ideas are 


critically discussed, with bibliographical references, in my article Aspetti della critica 
dei valori (see note 2 above). 
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There are, then, two opposed attitudes towards moral values, the one 
seeing them as completely rational, the other as completely irrational. 
What position are we to adopt in face of these alternatives ? 

In my opinion each of the two attitudes is based on a dogmatic and 
mistaken premiss, on a point of view which they have in common, but which 
is still mistaken, although it has been represented and defended with con- 
siderable authority in the history of philosophy. This point of view is that 
of all those who visualise a sphere of pure rationality absolutely distinct 
from a sphere of pure irrationality ; it is the point of view of those who 
believe that in practical activity the choice of means presupposes the choice 
of an end, or rather that the choice of an end of some action can be made 
in advance and independently of the choice of the means by which that end 
may properly be achieved. There is no doubt that this separation of the 
process of determining and choosing an end from the deliberative process 
of choosing the means proper to the achievement of the end is an arbitrary 
conception, and one which will not stand up to an impartial psychological 
enquiry. For the truth is that the moral end, i.e. the moral value, is deter- 
mined and shaped in the act of deliberation, which Aristotle called BovAcvers. 
And deliberation is the choice ofmeans_proper to the achievement of an end. 
There is a psychological continuity between the means and the end which 
does not allow one to be conscious of the end without foreseeing suitable 
means for attaining the end.® 

My opinion is, therefore, that it is possible to speak neither of rational 
moral values or ends nor on the other hand of irrational and emotional 
moral ends, which are absolute in the sense of being independent of the choice 
of means suitable for achieving them. A pure state of emotion—that is pure 
desire without limit or determination—cannot be regarded by itself as an 
end of action; for to stand as an end it needs in some way to be limited 
and determinate. But the desire cannot be made determinate except in 
the course of foreseeing the possible conditions of its achievement, i.e. the 
suitable means of satisfying it. To demonstrate the opposite is in my view 
impossible. A pure desire, in abstraction from the deliberative process, 
cannot therefore stand as an end; abstracted from every possible con- 
dition of realising it, such an end is a mere fancy or dream. Indeed the 
fancifulness of dreams and castles in the air lies precisely in the fact that 
they are constructed without regard to any actual means of realising them 
in the concrete. 

3. The judgments and propositions that express our recognition or our 
choice of means cannot be separated from the establishment of moral ends 
and values, in fact from those concrete manifestations of desires and inter- 
ests without which the values could not be established. And it is here that 
we find a real, indissoluble bond between the irrational element inherent 
in desire as such and the rational element inherent in the judgment which 
expresses the choice of suitable means for satisfying the desire. From this 


*On this point J. Dewey’s remarks are important ; see Theory of Valuation, Chicago, 
1939, especially pp. 19-33, 
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point of view (which I believe to be correct) the establishment and choice 
of a moral value are not, once again, the product of some absolute, undeter. 
mined reason, nor on the other hand of an emotional and irrational faculty 
which functions in some absolute, undetermined way. Rather they are the 
product of a synthesis which should be conceived as the fusion of rational 
and irrational elements; and these are to be imagined as two equally 
positive and irreducible moments of the synthesis that unifies them. In 
this practical synthesis we see how the choice of ends (and the establishment 
of values) is indissolubly connected with that of the means which are pre- 
sented to one by the historical and social situation in which one lives. It 
follows that this choice of ends (and establishment of values) should be 
thought of as a process of unification, from a social point if view, of individual 
desires or interests. For at the actual instant of my choosing means to 
satisfy some desire, this desire of mine is limited by the means allowed to 
me by life in society. Before deliberation my desire was without limit or 
indeterminate : but it is only with deliberation that it can become a true 
end, that is something concrete, definite or determinate. 

To sum up, then, if we ignore the religious factor, the choice and-estab- 
lishment of moral values is always conditioned by the social situation in 
which they arise ; and the reason for this is that the choice of an end is 
always conditioned by the choice of means. In consequence, the objectivity 
values (again if we ignore religious ethics) is never absolute but always a 
relative and social objectivity. 

Now that our analysis has led us this far, it is possible to define the 
essential difference between judgments of value and judgments of fact, or 
between propositions expressing so-called value judgments and the kind of 
technical rules into which so-called physical or natural laws can be trans- 
lated. Take, for instance, (i) ‘ If you want the water to boil you must heat 
it to 212°’, (ii) ‘ If you want to be respected by other people you must take 
pains with your work’. What is the difference of meaning expressed by the 
two uses of ‘must’? There would be no difference at all if in the second 
proposition I confined myself to wishing you to believe that respect could 
follow as a consequence of conscientious and painstaking work. If (ii) 
expressed only a causal relation, or a relation of fact, between taking pains 
in work and other people’s respect, then both propositions alike would 
contain judgments of fact. For they would do no more than express a 
belief in the verifiability of a causal connection, the one between the heating 
of water to 212° and its boiling, and the other between taking pains in work 
and people’s respect. 

If, on the contrary, there is a difference between the propositions, it lies 
in the fact that the second expresses a tendency to influence other persons’ 
behaviour. This is the case when, by saying, ‘ If you want to be respected 
by other people you must take pains with your work ’, I wish to persuade 
you to take pains with your work and I thereby tend to influence your 
behaviour. In fact it is only if a proposition expresses a tendency to in- 
fluence behaviour that it can be said to contain a practical value judgment, 
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Moreover this feature reveals also the social character of such judgments. 
And from this point of view again moral values, being tendencies to influence 
other people’s behaviour, are relative. For as tendencies to influence and 
to persuade others, they depend in a certain sense on the possibility and 
probability that the others will be open to influence and persuasion. Finally 
moral values, as relative and belonging to history, decline when the influence 
on human behaviour expressed by them is not carried into fact. 

4. The tendency to influence behaviour is, then, the universal character- 
istic of all judgments which are not purely factual or purely analytic but 
genuinely practical or value judgments. And this characteristic is possessed 
also by the practical judgments inherent in legal rules. Let us follow the 
same line of argument and see what the difference between moral and legal 
judgments consists in. It must be borne in mind that by moral judgments, 
as distinct from legal judgments and apart from religious ethics, I mean in 
a broad sense to include all the values and value judgments which are re- 
flected in different patterns of conduct, types of public opinion, ideologies 
and so on. It is always of real and present importance to look for the dis- 
tinction between moral and legal judgments, because it is clearly only 
possible to find an actual, concrete place for legal experience within his- 
torical experience provided that it is possible to speak of legal values as 
actual or concrete in comparison with moral values. 

Now the first point is that I cannot say that moral values differ from 
legal values in_being-purely individual and absolute, since I have maintained 
that, religious values apart, there are no individual and absolute values. 
In my view, it cannot be claimed that legal values apply to the relations 
of the individual with other individuals, while moral values apply solely 
to the individual; for, as I have shown, the very notion of moral value 
and value judgments implies a tendency to influence the behaviour of other 
persons. In my opinion the difference between these values must be sought 
in a difference of the means through which the tendency to influence be- 
haviour operates. The question is thus: What are the means with which 
moral judgments and legal judgments respectively express their tendency 
to influence human conduct ? 

In those judgments of value which are not reflected in legal rules, the 
means whereby the influence expressed by them operates are for the most 
part expressive means. Mere definitions determine by the rules of grammar 
and syntax the conduct that is held to be obligatory—and in the moral 
sphere it is these definitions which thus serve to influence conduct. Moral 
definitions are definitions in which, generally speaking, a new connotation is 
attributed to a word in familiar use, while it still preserves its normal emotion- 
al meaning—which is precisely what makes it familiar. For example, when 
it is said from Bentham’s point of view that a law, in order to be just, must 
produce the happiness of the greatest number, then the quantitative notion 
of the greatest number appears as a new and definite connotation which is 
attached to the indefinite, emotional content of Ths familiar notion, justice. 


In fact this notion of the happiness of the greatest-rramber, as Stevenson 
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correctly observes,’ is one which is introduced as attached to the other just 
in order to persuade men to act in accordance with a certain democratic 
philosophy. On the other hand, when someone says that to achieve genuine 
democracy we must start from Marxist principles as opposed to liberal 
principles, he is appealing to the indefinite, emotional content of an old and 
familiar notion of democracy, so as to attach to it a definite connotation that 
serves to influence men’s political behaviour in a direction contrary to 
so-called ‘ liberalism’. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely to show 
the infinite variety of value judgments in which, as I have said, the influence 
they express operates by expressive means, that is, the attaching of new 
connotations to the emotional content of familiar notions. 

Now unlike moral judgments the value judgments contained in legal 
rules involve means of influencing behaviour which go beyond these expressive 
means, and which consist in suggestions of sanctions, that is to say suggestions 
of certain predetermined consequences for any actions infringing obligations, 
The force of such suggestions—that is, of the sanctions themselves—corres.- 
ponds therefore to the degree of probability with which, given the infringe- 
ment of the obligation or prohibition, the institutions set up for effecting 
the sanctions fulfil their function. The influence on behaviour which is 
expressed by legal rules is of necessity effected by a sanction, while that 
which was expressed by moral judgments was effected, as we have seen, by 
a purely expressive means. The former is a means which is not simply 
expressive ; it goes beyond that, because it is connected with the possibility 
and probability that the threat represented by the sanction will be realised 
when an infringement of the legal rule is vindicated. 

It is not, I think, possible to speak strictly of the srciveness ’ of 
law as opposed to morality, although many authorities ape it. For 
a sanction is a method of influencing the will, but does not compel it. In 
fact it is applied after the legal obligation is infringed, and cannot th: refore 
prevent the infringement. A sanction has neither material nor psycho- 

~Jogical compulsion,® but only influence on the will. It is often-held that a 
sanction possesses a psychological constraint ; but again the reasons are 
clear why this theory does not correspond to the facts.1° Being a threat 
and pointing to the consequences of an action that violates a legal precept, 
a sanction acts as a psychological motive which may sometimes be opposed 
to other psychological motives. In the mind of a man who is conscious of 
the sanction and acts in acordance with the precept, the sanction itself 
can play the part of the dominant psychological motive. But on the other 
hand different and opposed psychological motives will have dominated 





‘ 


7C. L. Stevenson : ‘ Persuasive definitions ’ in Mind 1938, pp. 331 and 343. 

*For the most important arguments in favour of the ‘ coerciveness ’ of law the reader 
is referred especially to G. Del Vecchio, Lezioni di filosfia del diritto, Milan 1948, pp. 
219-225. 


*The concept of ‘ potential sanction’ employed by some writers (e.g. F. Bleiber, 
Das Recht als objectiver Wert, Vienna 1941, pp. 70-71) is, in my mind, also mistaken, if 
—as I believe—the sanction counts as an actual threat. 

1°On the theory of ‘ psychological constraint’ see G. Q. Battaglini, Le norme del 
diritto penale e i loro destinatari, Rome 1910, pp. 20 foll. 
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t every time that a legal precept is consciously violated. So from this point 

c of view too a legal rule is not made coercive by being supplied with a sanction ;__) 
e the threat contained in the sanction is a psychological motive which may ) 
ul or may not dominate other psychological motives. 

d Whether such a motive will in fact be dominant turns partly of course 


ut on the strength of the opposing psychological motives. The same threat of 


0 punishment that may restrain a man from an action in one situation may 
Ww not be strong enough to restrain him in another. The effectiveness of the ™~ 
e threat contained in the sanction depends always on the situation in which 
W the person concerned is placed, and it is contingent on a complex estimation 
of motives on his part. If he is aware of the threat, its value in relation to 
al the other factors that are present in his mind—and after he has made his 
ve decision according to the value he has set on them—is to be seen in his 
ns actually observing or breaking the law. 
18 5. What are the objections that might be raised against the distinction 
8 [have outlined between ethical and legal values? It might be objected that 
e- in ethics too, and not merely in law, there are sanctions, and that for this 
ng reason the distinction between ethics and law cannot consist in the fact that 
is the influence on behaviour expressed by legal values operates by means of 
at sanctions. But I do not believe such an objection to be valid. For between 
by so-called moral sanctions and legal sanctions there is a profound difference. 
ily So-called moral sanctions and penalties (in the form of pain resulting from 


ity, an action, remorse, other persons’ disapproval, etc.) are ‘ natural’ conse- 
ed quences of actions judged to be immoral. The application of legal sanctions, 
however, does not follow naturally from the infringement of legal rules, but 
of | needs to be brought about by specific machinery—a recognisable organisation 
‘or of powers or forces (police, magistrates, etc.). And this is surely a funda- 
In | mental difference. Moral sanctions are natural, legal sanctions are artificial. 
ore | The latter are directly foreseen as means of exerting the influence on behaviour 
ho- | that is expressed in the legal rules. But so-called moral sanctions are not 
ta directly foreseen as means of exerting the influence on behaviour that is 
are | expressed in moral rules. 

eat There is a second possible objection to our distinction between moral 
pt, and legal value judgments. I tried to show that the difference between law 
sed and ethics (outside religious ethics) lay solely in a difference of the means 
3 of by which they tended to influence behaviour. But it may be said that a 
self difference which concerns means does not touch the ends and, therefore, does 
her not touch the essential nature of the values; it is, in short, an accidental 
ited and not essential or intrinsic difference in the two kinds of judgment. This 
objection, however, has also no validity against my position, since, as I 
ader | Tied to show at the start, there is always a continuity between means and 
pp. jends that does not allow us to suppose a choice of ends prior to the choice 
- of the means. It would have validity only if there were no real psychological 
n,if §continuity—if it were the fact (which I deny) that, religious experience apart, 
the ends or values of human life were complete in themselves and independ- 


dee ent of the various means and instruments of their realisation, 
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6. It is obvious that any given legal rule cannot be considered by itself, 
in isolation from other legal rules comprising the system of which it forms a 
part. And the value judgment expressed by a legal rule stands in relation 
to those expressed by the other legal rules of the system to which the rule 
in question belongs. Conversely a system of positive law implies certain 
basic value judgments, which are those expressing the ultimate ends that 
act as initial terms for the series of values contained in the rules of their 
system. From this it follows that the manner in which the rules of such 
a system will actually influence human behaviour varies with the varying 
basic value judgments that the system contains and with the social and 
cultural environment to which it belongs. Indeed the influence is precisely 
the more effective the more closely the basic value judgments correspond 
to the existing social values and-thus to the moral values that predominate 
in the relevant historical environment. (This is clear even if in practice it is 
difficult to decide which are the predominating moral values and what is 
the cultural environment to which a given legal system belongs). Certainly 
when insuperable contradictions arise between the value judgments expressed 
by the legal rules and the corresponding moral values of the social and 
historical environment, the legal rules may come to lose their basis in fact 
at the same time as their influence on human behaviour has ceased to be 
capable of realisation. In such a situation, the legal Fules are reduced to 
formal terms, from which value as a material content has disappeared. One 
need but think, in this connection, of the ‘ Proclamation ’!2 which Manzoni 
speaks about in the Promessi Sposi and indeed of all the cases occurring in 
the present day in which the law is no longer applicable. So ‘ the inapplie- 
ability of law is often revealed by the useless repetition of statutes and 
regulations and by an increase of penalties ’ which in their turn can no longer 
be applied. 

It is now seen how the value judgments expressed by legal rules contain 
no material basis and structure to be looked for as something prior to the 
material conditions in which such rules can be applied. Their basis, to be 
seen in the concrete, must be seen rather in these actual conditions. It 
follows that theories that maintain the coerciveness or dictation of law are 
to be opposed, inasmuch as they derive from a rationalist, dogmatic stand- 
point** according to which the basic structure of legal rules is conceived as 
complete before, and independently of, their concrete application. 

11In spite of his different premisses, we can accept in both the ethical and the legal 
context E. Juvalta’s statements that ‘ value judgments are bound to one another in 
an unbroken chain, or rather a group of interwoven chains’ and that ‘ among all these 
diverse but interconnected value judgments we may postulate one as primitive in & 


certain deductive system but as derived in a different system ’ (I limiti del razionalismo 
etico, ed. L. Geymonat, Turin 1945, p. 348). 

12The ‘ Proclamation ’ (grida) was the name of the legislative decrees which emanated 
from the Governor of Milan under the Spanish rule. 

13Cf. T. Ascarelli: ‘ Funzioni economiche e istituti giuridici nella tecnica dell’ inter 
pretazione ’ in Saggi giuridici, Milan 1949, p. 92. 

144Jn this connection Puchta’s criticism is valid when he writes, for instance, ‘ Die 
Philosophen, welche das Recht aus der Vernunft ableiten, bleiben ausserhalb ihres 
Gegenstandes, sie kommen gar nicht oder nur durch einen Sprung zum Recht’. (Cursus 
der Institutionen, ed. Kriiger, Leipzig 1893, Vol. I, p. 5). 
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7. Now if we consider a legal rule by itself and prior to the actual con- 
ditions of its application, it may appear either as the expression of a com- 
mand, a wish which has coercive force in the sense criticised above, or it 
may appear as the purely formal relationship of antecedents and conse- 
quences, or again as a purely factual judgment. But the writers who have 
conceived it in any of these ways have failed to see the concrete structure 
in which its value lies. Granted that to know the law is to know the truth 
of some relationship expressed more or less generally in terms of ‘ ought ’— 
still helt Wk cat cell us ever to be certain that our knowledge of the 
normative content of the law is valid before we have come upon some specific 
fact to which this more general content is applicable. The ‘fact’ in this 
case is what is required to make the element of value in the law real; or 
rather it is inseparable from the concrete meaning or content of the legal 
value judgment. Per factum cognoscitur ius. 

If this is the case, as it seems undeniably to be, then the essential value 
of the law is only to be known through-knowing-how it is applied, and this 
means through-its interpretation. Now interpretation would be descriptive 
oly if the judgment expressed by the law were purely analytic, like the 
judgments of mathematics, or purely synthetic a posteriori like factual 
judgments. Those, for instance, who regard legal judgments as purely 
factual can also regard their interpretation as purely descriptive : but those 
who believe, as I do, that legal rules are composed directly or indirectly, 
but essentially, of value judgments will have for that reason to regard the 
process of interpreting as a process of evaluating. One cannot interpret a 
value judgment without evaluating it, that is to say, without pronouncing 
anew value judgment. For otherwise one would surreptitiously be treating 
it as an analytic or a factual judgment. Thus interpretation, in order not 
to be a merely tautological description of the value judgment expressed by 
the law, must be a new judgment of value. And this judgment in turn, in 
order to be new and at the same time not to be arbitrary and subjective, 
must express the moral values which emerge from the social situation in 
which the interpreter himself is living. In this light interpretation is that 
critical moment in the life of law at which the values of legal judgments are 
realised by their involving moral values ; for—it is to be emphasised—the 
moral value judgments that arise from the social environment of the inter- 
preter are involued-in the application of legal rules. The two irreducible 
tlements of this activity correspond to two essential requirements, that of 
preserving the necessity of the law in its same logical form, and that of 
constantly adapting it to the actual situations in which it is to be applied. 
If interpretation were not regarded as fulfilling these two essential require- 
ments, the actual and dynamic elements of legal experience would be lost 
from sight. 

8. For obvious reasons actual developments are admittedly more rapid 
and more noticeable in the field of what is called public law than in what is 


See M. Radin: ‘ Ex facto ius; ex ture factum’ in Interpretations of modern legal 
philosophies, pp. 583 foll. 
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called private law. Nevertheless it is impossible for them to be absent 
even from private law. For no concept in this field could be regarded ag 
logically invariable unless some ultimate ideological premisses could be 
regarded as absolutely constant. Thus, granted that one considered certain 
ideological premisses connected with the individualist notion of ‘ persons’ 
as absolutely unalterable premisses, then one could consider as absolutely 
unalterable certain general propositions, for example, about the nature of 
legal obligations and private rights or particular propositions about duties, 
property, etc. But, as we have seen, no ideological premisses exist that are 
unalterable in an absolute sense, because there exist no absolute values 
which can be known. 

When there is a halt in the movement of a legal system—a halt in the 
necessary process by which a legal code, by being interpreted, is constantly 
adapted to the surrounding conditions of its applicability—then a conflict 
between law and morality becomes inevitable. The legal rule turns out to 
be, in a certain sense, at variance with itself. This is bound to occur when 
the influence on behaviour expressed by the basic value judgments of any 
given legal system is no longer able to operate. For in this case the law fails 
to be capable of performing its function, and there remains only the will 
of the man who maintains it in opposition to the moral values that are those 
of his social environment. But clearly a will which stands in opposition 
to social values may be a will which tends to assert itself in an absolute, 
authoritarian fashion, which would make it an arbitrary and individual 
factor. It may thus happen that under the appearance of law the substance 
of a law disappears by being transformed into that of a command. And in 
this case the command, instead of being the basis of legal reality, is to be 
seen rather as its negative moment—the cause of a crisis or disruption. 


Luie1 BaGoLini 
University of Genoa. 


(Translated by A. C. Lloyd) 
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DR. MOORE’S REVISED DIRECTIONS FOR PICKING 
OUT VISUAL SENSE-DATA 


In A Defence of Common Sense, Dr. Moore gave certain directions for 
‘picking out ’, in a perception of one’s hand, the sort of thing he means by 
a‘sense-datum ’. He suggested that if the reader were to look at his own 
right hand, he should ‘. . . be able to pick out something (and, unless he 
is seeing double, only one thing) with regard to which he will see that it is, 
at first sight, a natural view to take that that thing is identical, not, indeed, 
with his whole right hand, but with that part of its surface which he is 
actually seeing, but will also (on a little reflection) be able to see that it is 
doubtful whether it can be identical with the part of the surface of his hand 
in question ’.1 Assuming that these directions would be understood and 
that the reader would be able to pick out the ‘ thing ’ intended, Dr. Moore 
then explained that ‘ things of the sort of which this thing is’ are what he 
means by ‘ sense-data ’. 

It has since become clear, however, that his readers had considerable 
difficulty in following Dr. Moore’s directions. In a contribution to The 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Mr. O. K. Bouwsma showed that he could only 
understand Dr. Moore to be suggesting that something analogous to a 
rubber glove or ‘ epi-epidermis ’ was distinguishable on reflection from the 
part of the surface of his hand which he was seeing and that this entity was 
what Dr. Moore meant by a ‘ sense-datum ’. 

Now in A Reply to My Critics in the same volume, Dr. Moore tacitly 
admits that the directions he gave in the earlier paper had been unduly 
complex and suggests that a much simpler way of telling his readers how 
to find a specimen of the sort of thing he meant by a ‘ sense-datum ’ would 
have been to describe the steps to be taken to obtain an after-image. ‘ If, 
as I think, I was so using “ sense-datum ”’ that anything whatever which 
is “ directly apprehended ” must be a sense-datum, it is quite obvious that 
I could have told my readers how to find a specimen of the sort of thing I 
meant by ‘‘a sense-datum”’ in a much simpler way than that which I 
adopted in this passage from my Defence of Common Sense. . . I could have 
said, for instance: ‘“‘ Stare at a lighted electric lamp for a little while, and 
then close your eyes: the after-image which you will then see is a specimen 
of the sort of thing I mean by ‘a sense-datum’”. This would have been 
quite as efficient a way of showing the reader what sort of thing I meant 
by “a sense-datum ” and that there are sense-data, in the sense in which 
Iwas using the term, as the complicated way I adopted ’.? 

There have been complaints in several reviews of The Philosophy of 
G. E. Moore, however, that these revised directions have not improved 

1Contemporary British Philosophy (London, 1925), vol. ii, p. 218. 

*The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (Evanston and Chicago, 1942), pp. 643-644. 
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matters in the least. Mr. Braithwaite in his review in Philosophy (Vol, 
XX, p. 256) confesses disappointment at the fact that Moore no longer 
elucidates his notion of ‘ sense-datum’ by reference to ‘ the fact that it jg 
the sort of object about which I can have direct and incorrigible knowledge 
in sense perception ’, but ‘ by reference to its analogy with an after-image’, 
And Mr. Ernst Nagel in a Critical Notice in Mind (Vol. LIII, p. 60) com. 
plains that Dr. Moore’s new set of directions for picking out visual sense. 
data in such cases as when one is seeing one’s hand still do not satisfy him, 
He finds that he can obtain after-images under certain conditions and that, 
from inspecting these, he thinks he can understand how Dr. Moore is using 
the expression ‘directly see’. ‘ But’, he writes, ‘1 do not find anything 
analogous to after-images when I am seeing my hand and I cannot, therefore, 
persuade myself that what I directly see when I am seeing my hand is 
possibly not identical with a part of the surface of my hand ’ (p. 68). 

Now these complaints are not altogether unjustified. For Dr. Moore 
has failed to make clear that what he is giving in his new set of directions 
is a recipe for finding an instance of the sort of thing he means by a ‘ sense- 
datum ’ in general, and not an indication of how one should pick out, in the 
perception of a physical object like one’s hand, the entity which there con- 
forms with the definition of the sort of thing he means by a ‘ sense-datum’. 
At the same time, I feel certain that, for the purpose of indicating the peculiar 
sense in which Dr. Moore is supposing there can be such a thing as, for 
example, a sense-datum of one’s hand, there is point in directing the reader’s 
attention to the occurrence of after-images. 

Dr. Moore has consistently meant by a ‘sense-datum’ an object of 
which there are several determinate sorts. In The Status of Sense Data’ 
he gave as examples of this object : mental images of all kinds, hallucin- 
atory apparitions, the phenomena known as ‘after-images’ or ‘ after- 
sensations ’ as well as those ‘immensely commoner ’ entities which he there 
designates the objects of ‘sensation proper’. He preferred indeed in that 
paper to call the class of objects thus enumerated the class of ‘ sensibles’, 
on the ground that the term ‘ sense-data ’ tends to be used exclusively for 
‘the sort of sensibles which are experienced in sensations proper’. In later 
publications, however, he substituted the term ‘ sense-data ’ but made clear 
that he proposed to use this term in the wide sense in which he had previously 
used the term ‘sensibles’. Thus he is at pains to make two things clear in 
Section II, 9 of A Reply to My Critics: (i) that what is required to make 
an object a ‘ sense-datum ’ in his sense is that it should be an object which 
we directly apprehend and (ii) that he so understands the term that anything 
whatever which is directly apprehended must be a ‘ sense-datum ’, ‘ whether 
it be a sound, a smell, a taste, etc., or a visual object of any kind’. Among 
the kinds of visual object he mentions are hallucinatory apparitions and 
‘ after-images seen with the eyes closed’. Now it is evident from this that 
Dr. Moore is not using the term ‘sense-datum’ exclusively for what he 


8 Arist. Soc. Proc., 1913-14, pp. 355 ff. 
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described in The Status of Sense Data as the ‘ objects of sensation proper ’. 
He is so using the term that the class of the latter objects (which, purely 
for convenience of reference, I shall designate ‘ sense-data proper ’) stands 
to the class of ‘ sense data’ as species to genus. Mr. Braithwaite does not 
seem to have realised that Dr. Moore was using ‘ sense-datum ’ in this wide 
sense. He seems to think that Dr. Moore considered sense-data and after- 
images to be distinct but analogous entities. But an after-image is not 
analogous to a sense-datum in Dr. Moore’s usage, it is a species of sense- 
datum. It is only if by ‘sense-datum’ Mr. Braithwaite means ‘ sense- 
datum proper’ that he may legitimately speak of its ‘analogy with an 
after-image ’. And a sense-datum proper is ‘ analogous’ to an after-image 
as a co-ordinate determinate under the same determinable. 

Nevertheless Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Nagel had reason to complain 
of Dr. Moore’s new directions. He puts these forward in the Reply expressly 
as an improvement upon the earlier directions to which Mr. Bouwsma had 
taken objection. He impugns those directions, we have seen, as a ‘ com- 
plicated way ’ of telling his readers how to find a specimen of the sort of 
thing he meant by a ‘ sense-datum ’ and thinks the directions he is now giving 
are a ‘much simpler way ’ of telling his readers this. But this language is 
quite misleading. Surely the two sets of directions are not directions for 
picking out the same object. The directions in the Reply are directions for 
picking out an instance of ‘ anything whatever which is directly apprehend- 
ed’, in short an instance of a sense-datum, whereas the directions in the 
earlier paper were specifically directions for picking out an instance of a 
sense-datum proper—an object which we not only directly apprehend but 
also, in the case of vision, for example, take (or tend to take) to be, not indeed 
the whole of the physical object which we see but the part of its surface 
which we are actually seeing. To be told that after-images are a species 
of sense-datum, while it may clarify the sense in which the term ‘ sense- 
datum’ is being used, does not help to identify as ‘ sense-data’, in the 
sense in question, entities which our first instinct is to take for parts of the 
surfaces of physical objects. 

Dr. Moore incidentally admits on page 644 of the Reply that he now 
thinks he was really trying to do more in the passage in A Defence of Com- 
mon Sense than merely ‘ show . . how [he] proposed to use the term “‘ sense- 
datum ”’’. But he does not make clear that what more he was trying to do 
was to give directions for picking out a sense-datum proper. And he accord- 
ingly failed to state, in his own defence, that the passage in question became 
involved precisely because directions for picking out what one ‘ directly 
sees ’ when one sees a physical object, have to be so framed as to leave open 
the possibility that the object one picks out is identical with the part of the 
surface of the physical object which one is seeing. All he now claims to be 
able to feel is ‘ some doubt ’ as to whether this object is identical with the 
piece of surface in question. And he points out that ‘to say that I feel 
doubt as to this, is to say that it is possible that it is identical ’. 

It would be wrong, however, to dismiss Dr, Moore’s new directions as 
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irrelevant to the ostensive definition of sense-data proper. Mr. Nagel com. 
plains that he cannot find anything analogous to after-images when he 
looks at his hand. This is undeniable. The phenomena known as after. 
images or ‘ after-sensations ’ have the following characteristics : (i) those 
which are seen with the eyes open are projectible at random on to the ex 
ternal visual field, (ii) ‘ negative after-images ’ have colours complementary 
to those of their originals, and (iii) most after-images can be seen with the 
eyes closed, some of them only in this way. In respect of none of these 
characteristics is there anything remotely resembling after-images in a 
common perception of one’s hand. Nevertheless it seems to me that Dr, 
Moore’s directions in the Reply can be justified, not indeed as directions for 
picking out a sense-datum proper, but as a means of directing the reader's 
attention to another species of sense-datum, occurring under certain con- 
ditions in connexion with certain physical objects, which indicates the sort 
of thing one should expect to find in looking for a sense-datum of one’s hand. 

Mr. Bouwsma’s paper has, [ think, shown conclusively that we need 
some method of looking for sense-data proper other than that of simply 
scrutinizing a physical object which is perceived by us in the normal manner, 
And Dr. Moore did in fact suggest such a method when he implied that a 
reader who, in looking at his hand, happened to be ‘ seeing double’ would 
be able to pick out two objects of the required sort. For, on the assumption 
which we normally make that one or other of the two ‘ images’ in double 
vision is an ‘ appearance ’ of some physical object, the other image (whichever 
it may be) has the prima facie standing of an ‘ appearance’ of the same 
object which is not situated at the place where this object is. And, if we 
say that this displaced ‘ appearance ’ is an instance of the sort of thing Dr. 
Moore means by a ‘ sense-datum ’, the fact that the other image differs from 
it in nothing but sensible location enables this image and, a fortiori, every 
such presumably veridical ‘appearance’, to be discerned in the manner 
required to see it as the sort of thing meant by a ‘ sense-datum proper’. 
For, considered in itself, either image in double vision is an object with 
regard to which we would see that it is, at first sight, a natural view to take 
that this object is identical with part of the surface of the physical object 
which we are seeing. But, in view of the presence of the other image, either 
image is also an object with regard to which we naturally doubt whether 
it is identical with the piece of physical surface in question. For, to say 
of an object that it is ‘ physical’ is to imply inter alia that each of two 
differently located ‘ appearances’ cannot possibly be identical with what 
Dr. Moore calls ‘ the part of its surface which we are seeing’. Yet the fact 
that both images cannot be identical with the piece of physical surface in 
question does not prove of either image that that image is not identical with 
it. It follows, therefore, that one should go a long way towards satisfying 
Mr. Bouwsma if one said that the object Dr. Moore supposed his reader 
would pick out in looking at his hand was the same sort of thing as the ‘ thing’ 
which is displaced in double vision. 

But the reason why this statement should direct the reader’s attention 
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to the object Dr. Moore had in mind, is that an object of this sort is inde- 
pendently perceived whenever a single whole appearance which some physical 
object is momentarily presenting is visibly separated from the object whose 
appearance it is. The significance of the dislocated image in double vision 
is that it constitutes an appearance of a physical object which is spatially 
separated from this object. And I would suggest that the significance in 
this context of a certain type of after-image is that it may be regarded as 
an appearance of a luminous object which is temporally (and possibly also 
spatially) separated from its ‘ original’. For it seems to me to be true of 
after-images of the ‘ positive’ or ‘ homochromatic’ variety (a) that, if we 
‘stare at a lighted electric lamp for a little while’, the homochromatic 
image which we then see when we close our eyes is a brief continuation (one 
might almost say a petrification) of the appearance which the electric light 
was presenting to us when we were looking at it, and (6) that this after- 
image is separated in time from our perception of the light by what is pre- 
sumably a prolongation of the original sensation beyond the point of removal 
of its external stimulus. In the case of any luminous object, therefore, by 
taking steps to obtain a homochromatic after-image, we can actually dis- 
entangle the entity which we directly see when we are looking at the object, 
from another entity the confusion with which makes what Dr. Moore means 
by a sense-datum proper so difficult to identify, viz., the entity with regard 
to which we do not doubt that it is identical with the piece of physical 
surface which we are actually seeing. Perpetuated in the after-image, the 
object with regard to which Dr. Moore believed his reader would come to 
doubt whether it was identical with the part of the surface of the physical 
object which he was seeing, iS visibly separated from the object with regard 
to which he assumed the reader would all along feel sure that it was identical 
with the piece of physical surface in question. Ordinarily, it is no mean feat 
to doubt, with regard to an object which may be the object which one all 
along feels sure is a part of the surface of the physical object one is seeing, 
whether that very same object is after all identical with the piece of surface 
in question or, therefore, to disentangle these two ‘ objects’ and pick out 
the object with regard to which the doubt may be felt. For what I directly 
see when I look at a physical object, however closely it may resemble after 
images and hallucinatory apparitions in being ‘ directly seen’, is precisely 
the sort of entity that might be identical with the piece of physical surface 
at which I am looking. And we must certainly concede to Mr. Nagel that 
it is by no means easy to persuade oneself, with regard to an object which 
might manifestly be identical with what one all along feels sure is a part 
of the actual surface of the physical object which one is seeing, that it is 
after all, possibly not identical with the piece of physical surface in question. 
But when the momentary appearance of a physical object is detached from 
the latter in the form of a positive after-image, it becomes something which, 


« Positive and homochromatic after-images are due to the persistence of a state of 
excitation in the retina with the result that impulses continue to be discharged in the 
optic nerve after the removal of the stimulus’ (E. G. Boring et al.: Introduction to 
Psychology (New York, 1946), p. 546). 
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if we did not know that it was an after-image, we would certainly consider 
it natural to regard, not indeed as the whole of the object at which we were 
looking, but as that part of its surface which we were actually seeing ; but, 
nevertheless, because we do know that it is an after-image, we have no 
difficulty in doubting whether it is literally identical with any part of the 
surface in question. 

It happens, of course, that in the case of a non-luminous object like one’s 
hand, after-images of either the positive or negative variety are unobtain. 
able. But if we said that Dr. Moore supposed his reader would pick out 
on looking at his hand precisely that which, if his hand were a powerfully 
luminous object, would persist for a brief moment, after he had closed his 
eyes, in the form of a positive after-image, I believe a reader of Dr. Moore’s 
earlier directions would understand what it was that he was expected to 
look for. He would certainly understand that he was not expected to look 
for anything analogous to a rubber glove or epi-epidermis. He would also, 
I think, understand why those directions of Dr. Moore’s became complicated. 
He would appreciate that the writer had so to describe the object he was 
supposing his reader would pick out as to leave open the possibility that 
what the reader picked out was identical, after all, with the part of the sur- 
face of his hand which he was actually seeing. For the whole subtlety of 
Dr. Moore’s treatment of sense-data proper is that he insists that it is always 
possible, in the sense of not being ‘ known to be false ’, that the directly seen 
object is identical with the seen. 

J. R. Jones 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WILLIAM JAMES 


Cambridge, 5th February, 1885. 


My dear Monsieur Milsand, 

I have to thank you for two kind letters, of which I acknowledged the 
first by postcard, and of which the last came yesterday. I hope you don’t 
feel obliged to read the whole of my poor Father’s book. The Introduction 
Iam sure will interest you—the extracts I give there show a mind in many 
respects allied to your own, as a master, in his way, of English style. My 
Father’s Intellect was, however, singularly monstrous, narrowed by the 
almost exclusive contemplation of his idea of creation, but that was a very 
profound one. I never for a moment expected that you should review it 
for the Critique although I believe I once said something about such a possi- 
bility. It lies too far aside from the business of that journal. I have just 
ransacked all conceivable places to find your former letter, but in vain. I 
have put it in a place safe even from myself, from out of which it will doubt- 
less unexpectedly emerge by accident some day. Although I have already 
read it two or three times, I wanted to read it again before replying, and so 
took particular pains against its being lost. It was full of such profound 
sorts of intuitions so sententiously expressed that I hoped by pondering 
them to make them grow more clear. You can easily imagine what pleasure 
I received from the warm way in which you spoke of my Dilemma. I 
feel myself the craving for a unity as much as anyone. But the only actual 
conceptions of unity we have, or proposed ways of arriving at such con- 
ceptions, are either barely mechanical and so exclusive of moral rationality, 
or else they seem to me mere sophistical sentimentalising, or worse still, 
swindling and humbug like the Hegelian dialectic. I realise well the truth 
of what you say about keeping the outward law (a propos of my reference to 
Carlyle’s gospel of ‘ Work ’).? Catholic countries have too much of the 
régime of legalism. I can make no stable unity of that matter. From roman- 
ticism the pendulum must swing law-wards. From Classicism the other 
way. I am deeply interested in your interpretation of evil and imperfection 
as results of absent conditions. It is a formulation of the causation of things 
by subtraction from an ideal total which might well be substituted for the 
ordinary formulation by addition to an original zero—but it would of course 
be hard to make it work scientifically, without some shorter path to the 


1{Milsand apologised (21/1/85) that he was unable to review the book in the Critique 
Religieuse because it was about to cease publication.] 

*[Milsand (28/10/84): ‘Il vous est facile, & vous Américains, qui étes tout saturés 
de la morale protestante d’estimer haut le contrepoids que le brutal objectivisme de 
Carlyle pourrait opposer aux fantaisies antinomiennes. Mais nous qui vivons en pays 
catholique, nous savons ot! méne le principe que le bien est tout simplement une forme 
de chose qui est en soi ce qu’il faut faire parce qu’elle est ordonnée par l’éternelle loi 
ay choses. Cela méne droit au despotisme et & l’esprit de despotisme qui étouffent 
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said total than our intellects now have. There can be, after all, no glib 
and cock-sure formulation of life. But the inarticulate living itself is always 
there to take up what can’t be put into our words. That’s why it seems to 
me that, as you say, opinions are less what bring men together, than the 
sense that each may have of being in the same depths as the other. I have 
just been reading Carlyle’s life in London with extreme benefit—his opiniong 
are to my mind asinine; his temper and character, judged by outward 
standards, absurd ; yet all the while one feels him to be a brother, wrestling 
with the truly important side of life, and moving on a plane of feeling which 
it would be of the greatest good for all to share. You can’t fathom or exhaust 
it. From your own writings too exhales this unfathomableness, which makes 
them things to be read again and again, no matter what the formulas, either 
of the writer or the reader, are. 

I am sorry you have had a poor vintage. The taste of your grape-juice 
lingers still in my mouth*! I have come down to a pretty strict water-diet 
now, being declared a victim of suppressed gout. My eyes actually show 
signs of improvement, which makes me very happy. I am making prepara- 
tions for building a house—an anxious business—and lie awake night after 
night calculating the area in feet and inches, of rooms and hall-ways! But 
the agony will soon be over, and when the edifice is reared, you shall have 
a photograph ! 

With best wishes for the health of both yourself and Mrs. Milsand, believe 
me faithfully yours 





Won. JAMES 


Joseph Milsand (1817-1886), to whom this letter is addressed, first made 
his name in France as a critic of English literature, in particular of the work 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning (who were to become his close friends), 
Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, and Ruskin. His first book, L’ Esthétique 
anglaise (1864) (first published in the Revue des Deua Mondes) was, indeed, 
the first major study in France of Ruskin’s work. Throughout his life, 
however, the bent of his mind was predominantly philosophical, and he 
published frequent articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue Ger- 
manique (later Revue Moderne), the Revue Chrétienne and elsewhere on the 
thought of such writers as Proudhon, Sir Thomas Browne, Louis Blane, 
Carlyle, Montesquieu, and William Blake, as well as books and articles on 
a wide variety of political, educational, and philosophical subjects, in par- 
ticular on the development of thought in England. Although coming from 
a Catholic family, he was converted (probably about 1850) to the Protestant 
faith, and his later work is often concerned with contemporary Protestant- 
ism. He was never a disciple of any ‘ school’ of thought and remained an 


‘[Milsand owned extensive vineyards near Dijon.] 


‘For a fuller account of his life and critical work, see I. D. McFarlane: ‘ Joseph 
Milsand Critique de la littérature anglaise’ in Revue de Littérature Comparée, April- 
June, 1948, pp. 200 ff, 
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isolated and original thinker to the end of his life. Nonetheless, his outlook 
has many affinities with that of Renouvier, as with that of James. He 
shares their opposition to Positivism and to all manifestations of the ‘ esprit 
de systéme ’, their emphasis upon the individual personality regarded as a 
living whole (he is, in fact, a Vitalist), their rejection of Hegelianism with 
what he terms its ‘ monomanie d’unité ’ and of Rationalism with its reliance 
upon human reason, severed from the rest of the personality, as the sole 
instrument for attaining metaphysical knowledge. He has, also, a similar 
preoccupation with the problem of evil—with evil regarded as an inescapable 
fact insufficiently accounted for by the theories of Hegelian Idealism ; and 
he expresses a similar opposition to Catholic thought, which he regarded as 
fundamentally rationalist and authoritarian, based on Greek thought rather 
than Hebrew theology. It is therefore not surprising that he should have 
published frequent articles in Renouvier’s Critique Philosophique and Critique 
Religieuse from 1878—the year in which James first contributed to the 
Critique Philosophique—up to his death in 1886. He became a personal 


_ friend of Renouvier and his collaborator, Pillon, and it may well have been 


through them that he and James met and became correspondents. A 
reference in James’s last letter to his father makes it clear, however, that 
James had been acquainted with Milsand’s work for some years. ‘ At Paris’, 
he writes, ‘I heard that Milsand, whose name you may remember in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and elsewhere, was an admirer of the Secret of 
Swedenborg, and [Shadworth] Hodgson told me your last book had deeply 
impressed him ’.5 James may also have seen Milsand’s articles in the Revue 
Germanique.6 The two may perhaps have met as early as the summer of 
1880, shortly after the time when James first met Renouvier (in August 
1880). It is certain, however, that they met during James’s stay in Europe 
from mid-1882 to early 1883, probably in late 1882 or February 1883, when 
James was in Paris. It was probably after this that their correspondence 
began. Copies of three of Milsand’s letters to James exist in one of Milsand’s 
notebooks now in the possession of Mlle. Blanc-Milsand. These letters are 
dated 3rd March 1884, 28th October 1884, and 21st January 1885, and the 
letter published above is a reply to these latter two. The letter of 3rd March 
1884 is in reply to an article which James had sent to him through Pillon. 
The second acknowledges two further ‘ brochures’, of which one is clearly 


| The Dilemma of Determinism.? The final letter acknowledges receipt of 


James’s edition of The Literary Remains of Henry James (Boston, 1884), 
and it is to this work that the first part of James’s reply refers. 

It is clear from this letter that James was keenly impressed by Milsand’s 
writings, and he was particularly warm in his praise of the latter’s major 


5December 14th, 1882—Letters of W. James, ed. H. James (London, 1920), Vol. I, 
pp. 218-20. Milsand’s last article in the Revue des Deux Mondes appeared in 1875, 

8Cf. letter of 7th May 1870—Jbid., Vol. I, p. 157. 

"First published in the Unitarian Review for September 1884, published in translation 
in the Critique Philosophique (1884-5) and reprinted in The Will to Believe. The other 
‘brochure’ may have been On some omissions of Introspective Psychology (Mind, 1884), 
of which James sent a copy to Renouvier about the same time, 
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religious work, Luther et le serf-arbitre (Paris, 1883). It is to this book that 
he refers readers in The Varieties of Religious Experience (Lectures VI and 
VIL: ‘ The Sick Soul’) when discussing different views of the nature of 
evil. Indeed, part of this lecture clearly seems to have been derived from 
Milsand’s study. In particular, he repeats the distinction made by Milsand 
between ‘ people for whom evil means only a maladjustment with things, 
a wrong correspondence of one’s life with the environment’, and those 
‘for whom evil is no mere relation of the subject to particular outer things, 
but something more radical and general, a wrongness or vice in his essential 
nature . . . which requires a supernatural remedy ’, and also the further 
distinction between ‘the Latin races [who] have leaned more towards the 
former way of looking upon evil, as made up of ills and sins in the plural, 
removable in detail’ and ‘the Germanic races [who] have tended rather 


to think of Sin in the singular, and with a capital S, as something ineradicably 
ingrained in our natural subjectivity, and never to be removed by any 


superficial piecemeal operations ’.* Although there is, of course, no need 
to speak of ‘ influence’ here, it remains possible that contact with Milsand 
helped to strengthen James in his view of evil as ‘a genuine portion of 
reality ’ of such magnitude as to preclude acceptance of a monistic conception 
of the universe.!® 

This letter belongs to the period of James’s career in which he came to 
full maturity as a philosopher and in which the main tenets of his later 
philosophical thought were first formulated. He had been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard in 1880, giving his first course on 
philosophy in the 1879-80 session, and later, in 1885, he was to be appointed 
Professor of Philosophy. Although he was attempting to continue his 
work on The Principles of Psychology, it is clear from his letters that the 
major part of his time was taken up by preparing lectures and writing 
articles on, for the most part, philosophical subjects. It is, too, the period 
of his closest contact with French thinkers like Renouvier and Pillon, to 
whom he has declared his indebtedness, and to the latter of whom he dedi- 
cated his Principles as ‘ an acknowledgment of what I owe to the Critique 
Philosophique’. The problems pre-occupying his mind at this time seem 
to have been those discussed in The Dilemma of Determinism—problems 
relating to indeterminism, to pluralism and monism, and to evil, the exist- 
ence of which leads James to his central argument in favour of pluralism 
and indeterminism. ‘ Remark ’, he writes there, ‘ how inevitably the ques- 
tion of determinism and indeterminism slides us into the question of optimism 
and pessimism, or, as our fathers called it, “‘ the question of evil”’’. It is 


®The Varieties of Religious Experience (Longmans, 1902), p. 134. 
*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 134. 


10Tt may also be noted that Milsand published two articles on Evolutionism in the 
Critique Philosophique at the end of 1879, when James had just started his course of 
1879-80 on the Philosophy of Evolution. Any estimate of Milsand’s possible effect 
upon James’s thought at this period would need to consider these two articles, which 
James, a regular reader of the Critique, may certainly be supposed to have read, 
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these questions which are touched upon in his letter to Milsand, as in other 
letters of this period.“ 

Milsand (28 October 1884), thanking James for T'he Dilemma, says their 
views on indeterminism and the reality of good and evil are similar. But he 
cannot base such beliefs on pluralism, ‘ sur l’idée d’un monde composé de 
monades indépendantes ’’. He cannot accept ‘la notion de propriétés, de 
maniéres d’étre a priori, d’éléments qui tirent d’eux-mémes leurs fonctions. 
Je n’apergois que des forces susceptibles de jouer mille réles différents et 
qui regoivent du dehors les formes d’activités qu’elles prennent ’. He goes 
on to give the ‘ interpretation of evil and imperfection as results of absent 
conditions ’ on which James comments. ‘ Quoique les faits soient produits 
par des faits, par des éléments positifs, ils ne sont jamais déterminés que 
par des valeurs négatives, par l’absence de ce qui n’a pas été fait et l’inaction 
de ce qui n’a pas agi’. For example, ‘l’acide sulfurique n’est nullement 
engendré par des propriétés inhérentes 4 l’oxygéne et au souffre. Ce qui 
le nécessite, ce qui en fait la seule chose qui puisse se produire, c’est 
absence d’autres éléments qui auraient amené d’autres résultats’. The 
same is true of human sin: (cf. the Brockton murder to which James 
refers in The Dilemma) ‘ ce n’est nullement |’égoisme ou la colére qui ont 
le pouvoir d’enfanter des meurtres. Les meurtres n’ont lieu que faute des 
forces morales qui auraient pu contenir |’égoisme et la passion. Voila mon 
dada : la fatalité pour moi c’est le négatif ’}*. 


D. G. CHARLTON 
University College, Hull. 


See especially the letter to G. H. Howison written on the same day—Letters, Vol. I, 
pp. 237-9. See also R. B. Perry : The Thought and Character of William James (Oxford, 
1935), passim. 


My warm thanks are due to Mile. Blanc-Milsand and to the literary executors of 
William James for their kindness in giving me permission to publish James’s letter. 
I also wish to thank Mile. Blanc-Milsand for her invaluable help and information and 
Dr. I. D. McFarlane, who brought the letter to my notice and who has freely given me 
his help and advice. 
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‘DE JURE REGNI APUD SCOTOS’ 


‘A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, and among 
his own kin, and in his own house ’. What wonder, then, that a new trans- 
lation! of the famous political treatise of the great Calvinist scholar and 
humanist should hail, not from his own university of St. Andrews nor even 
from his own country, where a translation was last printed shortly after 
the Disruption, but from far-away Austin, Texas, U.S.A. ? 

There is need of & new translation. Thanks to the Russian Revolution 
and other tumults, Social and Political Studies are the academic rage of the 
period, and naturally students of these subjects could not be expected to 
read the De Jure Regni apud Scotos in the original, even were there, as there 
is not, any text of it printed since James Man’s Aberdeen edition of 1762. 
It would, indeed, be possible to print or reprint one of the old versions, but 
none of these is adequate. 

Here a word or two may be said on Mr. Arrowood’s predecessors, espec- 
ially since some of them are unmentioned in his Preface. (i) In his edition 
of A. Ross’s Helenore (Glasgow, 1868) Longmuir says that ‘ Buchanan’s 
treatise had been translated into English so early as 1607’. He gives no 
further particulars, and as I can find no trace of this version in any library 
catalogue or elsewhere, I am inclined to think it mythical. (ii) A Privy 
Council proclamation of 29 April 1664 asserts that ‘some seditious . . . 
persons . . . have endeavoured to translate into the English tongue, an 
old seditious pamphlet entituled De jure regni apud Scotos, whereof Mr. 
George Buchanan was the author ’, and orders that all copies be delivered 
up and ‘that none presume hereafter to double any of the said copies, or 
disperse the same’ (cf. Wodrow, History I, p. 416 Burns). These copies 
would seem to have been in MS. One may conjecture that the translation 
was identical with (iii) that of Philalethes published s.l. 1680, London 1689, 
and (N.B.) Philadelphia 1766. (iv) A MS in the National Library of Scot- 
land contains a translation of the treatise by the rural dominie, Alexander 
Ross (1699-1779), author of the poem Helenore. This version (of which I 
have a photostatic copy) adopts the division into chapters introduced by 
Man and must, therefore, have been made between 1762 and 1779. (v) 
Robert Macfarlan (1734-1804) brought out a translation in 1799, which 
was republished in 1843 and 1846. Wherever I have compared this version 
with those of Philalethes and Ross it is superior to them, but it certainly 
leaves room for a fresh attempt. 

Mr. Arrowood had, therefore, successfully negotiated the ‘ researcher’s’ 
first hurdle, the discovery of a worthwhile piece of work. . Unfortunately 
he has brought a quite insufficient knowledge of Latin to his task, as the 
following specimens of his performance will show :— 

1The Powers of the Crown in Scotland. Being a translation, with notes and an intro- 


ductory essay, of George Buchanan’s ‘ De Jure Regni apud Scotos’. By C. F. Arrowood. 
{Austin : University of Texas Press. 1949. Pp. xii + 150). 
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(ch. iii Man) Igitur dum haec velut calum- 
niae procella conquiesceret, libenter in 
hunc portum confugi: in quo tamen 
vereor ne in scopulum impegerim. 


(ch. xx) Id quo facilius intelligas, confer 
mihi aliquem ex iis quos tu videris Regem 
velut puellarum puppam vestitum, et ad 
jinanem pompam magno cum fastu, in- 
genti turba stipatum, produci, cujus tu 
similitudinem in eo quem describimus 


Rege desideras. 


(ibid.) nullum profecto comperies pruden- 
tia, fortitudine, laborum patientia parem : 
paucos magnitudine ditionis aequales. 


(ibid.) Libri sunt M. Tullii Ciceronis 
omnium consensu laudatissimi qui De 
Officiis inscribuntur. 


(ch. xxix) Populi salus suprema lex esto. 


(ibid.) Scis enim ad judices rejici solere hoc 
genus quaestionum, cum aliud lex dicere, 
aliud legis autor voluisse videtur : perinde 
atque illas quae de ambiguo jure aut 
legum inter se discordia oriuntur. Itaque 
his de rebus gravissimae sunt patronorum 
in foro contentiones, et rhetorum prae- 
cepta diligentissime tradita. 


(ch. xxxiv) Ego quoque libenter istas 
auxiliares copias recipio, sed tales velim 
quae serviant, non quae imperent ; quae- 
que viam praemonstrent, non quo velint 
ducant, aut verius pertrahant, vel tan- 
quam machinam impellant. 


(ibid.) Tu metuebas, ut prae te fers, 
praevaricationis crimen. At ego metuo 
ne Regi, quem defendere conaris, calumn- 
iando noceas. Primum ego eum non 
otiosum esse volo, nisi tu architectos 
otiosos esse statuas. 


(ch. xli) Quod si isti falsae illius Helenae 
magno cum suo malo amatores verae 
hujus perfectam imaginem a Protogene 
aliquo vel Apelle depictam suis coloribus 
viderent ; non dubito quin eam et admir- 
arentur et deperirent: ac nisi continuo 
illam alteram res suas habere juberent, 
in illas gravissimas inciderent poenas, 
quas... 


(ch. xlix) nee cives modo sed domesticos, 
propinquos, fratres, conjuges, liberos, 
praentes (sc. metuunt). 


(p. 40 Arr.) On this account, until the 
storm of calumny is quieted, I seek this 
harbor—in which, indeed, I may strike 
a rock. 


(p. 59) Now, in order that you may under- 
stand the more readily, compare some 
king whom you have seen decked out like 
a child’s doll and paraded in great cere- 
mony and with a prodigious hubbub in 
order to make an empty show. 


(ibid.) and, surely, you will find no one of 
them his equal in judgment, courage, or 
industry, and but few who were as wealthy 
as he. 


(p. 60) The treatise of M. Tullius Cicero 
entitled ‘‘ Of Public Service ”’ is, as all 
agree, of the highest excellence. 


(p. 73) *‘ The public welfare is the supreme 
law.” 


(ibid.) For you know that a question of 
this sort—where the law appears to say 
one thing and the legislator to have in- 
tended another—is commonly referred to 
legal experts ; just so, certain laws arise 
from the fact that some right is ill-defined 
or from some conflict of the laws. It is 
on this account that in connection with 
interpretation the most serious issues arise 
between lawyers, and the maxims of the 
masters of the law are carefully expound- 
ed. 


(p. 80) I, too, willingly accept this 
abundance of helpers, but such helpers 
as may serve, not such as may command ; 
such as may show the way, not such as 
will lead in it—I do not want persons as 
helpers who actually drag the king along 
as though they were propelling some 
machine. 


(p. 81) You feared, as you earlier professed, 
the crime of double dealing. Now I fear, 
lest you wrong with calumnies the king 
whom you are trying to protect. First, I 
do not wish him to be idle, unless you 
wish your master builders to be idle 
statues. 


(p. 88) But if those who, to their own great 
hurt, saw the perfect likeness of that 
Helen, painted in all her beauty by some 
Portogenes or Appelles, I have no doubt 
that they would strive after her and perish 
from love. And unless they immediately 
forced themselves to attend to some other 
matter, they would rush into the exceed- 
ingly severe punishments which .. . 


(p. 96) Nor are they afraid of the citizens 
merely, but of their own servants, their 
neighbors, brothers, wives, and near 
relatives, 
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The translation is accompanied by a number of useful notes, giving the 
sources of Buchanan’s quotations (not always quite accurately) and explana. 
tions of many of the historical allusions. Note 74 puts the Catilinarian 
conspiracy in 61 B.c. Note 69* on ‘ non enim dubitant hoc nomine [i.e. God] 
eum [the Pope] appellare ’ (ch. lxvii M.) runs ‘i.e. to him as the holder of 
the sacred office, not as a man’, which, in the context, is superfluous: 
rather, one could have wished to have an authority quoted for Buchanan’s 
statement.? An interesting historical allusion on the same page (118) goes 
unexplained : ‘ Longum esset explicare, qui Pontifices . . . non modo vivi 
magistratum ejerare sint coacti, sed mortui etiam sepulchris eruti, et in 
Tiberim projecti sint ’ (ch. [xviii M.). Buchanan is here manifestly alluding 
to what is perhaps the most macabre incident in the long annals of the 
Papacy—the ghoulish exhumation, trial, sentence, and punishment of the 
nine months old corpse of Pope Formosus by Pope Stephen VI in 897. 
Elsewhere a slip of Buchanan’s has led to an erroneous note: ‘ Joannes 
Vicesimus secundus e fuga retractus, etiam in carcerem conjectus, ac vix 
tandem pecunia [i.e. bribery, not ‘ payment of a fine’, as A.] liberatus, 
alium in suum locum surrogatum adoravit : atque illa adoratione judicum 
sententiam approbavit’ (ch. Ixxxii M.). Mr. Arrowood comments thus 
(p. 136, n. 84): ‘The controversy of John XXII, who was Pope from 
1316-1334 a.p., with Lewis the Bavarian called forth the Defensor pacis of 
Marsilius of Padua. The reference to John by Buchanan is one among many 
indications that his political theory is in the tradition of William of Occam, 
Marsilius, and the Conciliarists’. But Buchanan must mean Pope John 
XXIII (b. c. 1368), of whom Marsiglio (d. c. 1343) and Occam (d. c. 1350) 
departed this life early enough to be spared all knowledge. 


W. L. Lorimer 
University College, Dundee. 


In thirty pages prefixed to his translation Mr. Arrowood gives some 
account of Buchanan’s varied life (it is odd to say that Buchanan was born 
not far from the City of Stirling ’, for Stirling is a Royal Burgh, not a City, 
and Killearn is much nearer Glasgow), summarises Buchanan’s argument, 
and, finally, discusses the significance of the De Jure Regni for political 
theory. In this last section, Mr. Arrowood argues that the book owed its 
effectiveness as a piéce d’occasion to the skilful interweaving of ideas drawn 
from classical antiquity, the Conciliarists, and the Reformers, while its 


*Buchanan could hardly have known that as Pope Alexander VI (Rodrigo Borgia 
of evil fame) passed from St. Peter’s to the Lateran on 27 August 1492, his eye en- 
countered a triumphal arch displaying the legend :— 


Cesare magna fuit : nunc Roma est maxima, Sextus 
regnat Alexander, ille vir, iste Deus. 
(cp. Joh. Burchardus, Diarium, ed, Thuasne, II p. 4 n.). 
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importance for the future development of political thinking lay above all 
in its secularism, its rejection of theocracy, and its refusal to make purity 
of faith and worship an aim of government. Here Mr. Arrowood is a helpful 
guide; perhaps he ought to have warned his readers against accepting 
uncritically the assertions which Buchanan makes about the history of his 
native land. 


T. M. K. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, IV 


A SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON ETHICS AND THE HISTORY OF 
ETHICS, 1945-50 


PART I: HISTORY OF ETHICS 


This survey makes no claim to anything like completeness. For further 
publications on Greek ethics, the reader is referred to D. J. Allan’s survey 
of recent works on Greek philosophy in The Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. I, 
pp. 61-72, 165-70. 

Some general works on Greek culture touch on ancient ethics. Max 
Pohlenz, Der hellenische Mensch (G6ttingen, 1947) is the work of a veteran 
scholar of great distinction, whose magnum opus on Stoicism will be men- 
tioned below. The author’s learning is set forth with a broad sweep and a 
flowing style, and it would be a pity if the Teutonic quality of the book put 
English readers off. (English scholars to-day seem curiously frightened of 
talking about ‘Greek culture’). For Teutonic it is: ‘ Das Ich und das 
Du’, ‘ Das Ichgeftihl’, ‘ Das Weltgefitihl’ are phrases that strike us at once. 
For the students of ethics the most important chapters are ix (‘ Die Philo- 
sophie’), xii (‘ Die praktische Lebensfiihrung. Das Gute’) and xiii (‘Die 
Lebensformen. Arbeit und Erwerb. Das praktisch-politische und das theor- 
etisch-wissenschaftliche Ideal’), though others such as ii (on destiny) and 
iii (on religion) deserve consideration too (cf. pp. 34 ff.). For Pohlenz 
Greek culture is not something that ends with Alexander, and this illuminates 
his whole treatment (e.g. on destiny, the emotions (pp. 338 ff.) and the 
conception of the philosophical life). E. Howald’s Die Kultur der Antike 
(2nd edn., Ziirich, 1948) is much slighter; the few remarks on Socrates 
(p. 80), and on the Socratic schools as heirs of the Presocratics and the 
Sophists, make one ask if Howald takes the same view of Socrates as Gigon 
(see below). Pp. 90 ff. treat Plato as the chief source of the irrational mysti- 
cism that spread in the Hellenistic period, ‘ Platon hat den Griechen das 
Irrationale aufgelockert’: an oversimplification, but Howald makes one 
think. 

V. Ehrenberg, Polypragmosyne—A Study in Greek Politics (J. H. S8., 
67 (1947) pp. 46-67) studies this conception from Thucydides to Alexander 
as depicted by Arrian. P. 60 touches on Rep. iv, and p. 61 on relevant 
passages in the Laws and in Aristotle. It is an illuminating and well-written 
essay. E. B. Stevens, Envy and Pity in Greek Philosophy ( A. J. P., 69 
(1948) pp. 171-89) is a careful and thorough study ranging from pre-Platonic 
writers to the Stoics. The latter are treated as slightly, if at all, indebted 
to Aristotle on these points (p. 184). J. P. Maguire, Some Greek Views on 
Democracy and Totalitarianism (Ethics, 56 (1945-6) pp. 136-43) seeks affilia- 
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tions in American political conceptions, not without success, but goes badly 
astray in democratizing Plato, who is seriously misunderstood. 

Hartvig Frisch, Might and Right in Antiquity : from Homer to the Persian 
Wars (Copenhagen, 1949), by a Danish scholar who became Minister of 
Education after the war, has been gracefully translated by Fr. C. C. Martin- 
dale. Pleasant to read, it displays scholarship of a high quality, and the 
treatment of early conceptions of justice, particularly in Homer, is useful ; 
but the book is primarily of interest for Greek literary and political history 
(e.g. on the T'heognidea). The introductory essay on the philosophy of law 
seemed to me unclear and inconclusive. 

Felix Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basle, 1945) studies the background 
to this sophistic antithesis, connecting it (among other things) with that of 
appearance and reality in Parmenides and that of word and deed (évopa- 
éyov). The importance of Protagoras (pp. 110 ff.) and Antiphon (pp. 
133 ff.) is brought out, and stress is laid on the ethnographical studies in the 
Hippocratic corpus. The date and authorship of two of these works are 
discussed in appendices.‘ A competent and thorough piece of work, it was 
favourably reviewed by H. Langerbeck in Gnomon 21 (1949) pp. 105-13. 

E. Dupréel, Les Sophistes: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias 
(Neuchatel, 1948) is a large and ambitious work, and is both learned and 
acute. Unfortunately it is so speculative, and its speculations are so un- 
plausible, that it is unlikely to convince many readers. Dupréel is right in 
refusing to treat the sophists en bloc, and he is good on Protagoras and 
Gorgias ; it is when he reconstructs the philosophies of Prodicus and Hippias, 
and derives the bulk of Plato’s philosophy from them, particularly the latter 
(the transcendence of the Forms, and the Form of the Good, excepted), 
that we feel qualms. For we know so little of them, and what we know does 
not suggest it. Aristotle is strangely silent—let alone the difficulty for 
Dupréel of giving an account of Plato’s development and the cross-currents 
of fourth-century controversy. But elements of truth in Dupréel’s thesis 
there certainly are: Plato’s conception of a science of politics is a sophistic 
inheritance, and Hippias may have stimulated his conception of natural 
justice, as has been suggested by Sir Ernest Barker (Greek Political Theory : 
Plato and his Predecessors, p. 64). Dupréel says nothing of other sophists, 
such as Antiphon and Thrasymachus. 

G. Vlastos has produced a thorough and well-documented study in his 
Ethics and Physics in Democritus (Phil. Rev. 54 (1945) pp. 578-92 ; 55 (1946) 
pp. 53-64). Part I sets out reasons against Bailey’s verdict that ‘ Democritus’ 
“ethic” hardly amounts to a moral theory’; Part II is on Democritus’s 
view of the origin of civilization. 

O. Gigon, Sokrates (Berne, 1947) is a hypersceptical book which has had 
a severe, perhaps over-severe, reception in this country (J. Tate in C.R. 63 
(1949) pp. 18-19; D. J. Allan in P.Q. 1 (1940-1) p. 61). Briefly, Gigon’s 
thesis is that, if we are to distinguish what is authentic in the ancient accounts 
of Socrates from philosophical legend of which he is the hero, our method 
much be much more radical than is usual: the only items allowed as 
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historical are such as could have been checked by official records, together 
with Socrates’s claim to possess a daimonion, itself of uncertain interpreta. 
tion; the rest is Sokratesdichtung. Gigon holds, indeed, that, except as a 
purely problematic personal influence, Socrates has no place in philosophical 
history, and we pass straight from the Sophists to the Socratic schools. But 
this leaves their rise still partly unintelligible, and ignores the important 
evidence of Aristotle. Nevertheless, the book is learned and well-argued, 
and left at least one reader wondering whether there was not more in itg 
contentions than he cared to admit. Its discussion of a vast range of material 
is valuable, and Gigon is right to stress the minor Socratic schools and their 
wide divergences from each other and from Plato. The place of the literary 
Socrates in the cross-currents of contemporary literature is well brought 
out, and the function of the Socratic literature, in domesticating at Athens 
as much of the Ionian enlightenment as she could absorb, is brilliantly 
sketched (ch. iii). Ch. iv shows, among other things, the importance of 
Eleaticism in the origins of the sophistic movement. 

W. Jaeger’s Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture: Vol. III, The Conflict 
of Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato (E.T. by G. Highet, Oxford, 1945) 
deals with the Phaedrus and Laws, along with the medical literature, Isoc- 
rates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. The place of rhetoric in the Phaedrus, 
and the educational ideals of the Laws, are excellently depicted, as is the 
conflict between the Academy and the school of Isocrates. 

Very different in its approach is K. R. Popper, The Open Society and its 
Enemies, Vol. 1: The Spell of Plato (London, 1945). It treats Plato as an 
authoritarian obscurantist who rejected intellect in favour of intuition and 
was ridden by racialism—in fact, tribalism. While Dr. Popper is right in 
refusing to treat Plato as a modern liberal and in stressing the differences, 
his somewhat emotive attack is itself unbalanced : for example, he forgets 
that the control in Plato’s ideal state is justified only by its being an ideal 
state, regulated by insight into the good ; and secondly Plato’s interest in 
mathematics, and the science of the Timaeus, drop out of the picture. The 
Spartan in Plato is magnified at the expense of the Athenian. 

G. C. Field, The Philosophy of Plato (London, 1949) treats of Plato’s 
ethics and politics (chs. iv and v) much more sympathetically—perhaps it 
errs in the direction against which Popper protests. But as an introduction 
it is very valuable. H. W. B. Joseph’s posthumous Knowledge and the 
Good in Plato’s Republic (London, 1948), is concerned with problems of the 
Platonic dialectic, and scarcely comes within the scope of this review: see 
D. J. Allan in his survey, and in C.R. 63 (1949) pp. 19-21. A. S. Ferguson, 
The Platonic Choice of Lives (P.Q. I (1950-1) pp. 5-34) starts from criticism 
of the late H. A. Prichard’s thesis that the fundamental notion of Plato’s 
ethics was that of personal interest. The discussion ranges widely, touching 
at some length on the science lying behind Rep. vii, a topic on which the 
author can speak with special weight ; unfortunately it is so compressed as 
to make difficult reading, and we can only look forward to his promised 
expansion in The Platonic Revolution. Briefly, Ferguson’s reply is that 
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Plato’s conception of the ideal life is one whose content cannot be ignored, 
and is a life on a plane where considerations of the balancing of interests 
have no meaning. The argument has force, though Prichard would have 
rejected any ethics that was eudaemonistic rather than deontological ; but 
even so, Ferguson can point (p. 31) to Rep. 519-21 as telling against Prich- 
ard (as was noted earlier by M. B. Foster (Philosophy 11 (1936) pp. 301-8), 
who maintained that this passage was inconsistent with the Republic as a 
whole). R. Hackforth, Plato’s Examination of Pleasure (Cambridge, 1945) 
js a translation of the Philebus with a running commentary, on the same 
lines as Cornford’s translations of various other dialogues, though on a 
smaller scale. The introduction dates it about the middle 50’s, a little 
before the Timaeus. The exposition fills an important gap, and the many 
problems of the dialogue are judiciously ventilated (e.g. the ontology of 23 C 
ff.). The same scholar’s article on The dveféracros Bios in Plato (C.R. 
59 (1945) pp. 1-4) is not altogether convincing in its attempt to show that 
Plato throughout his life held the Socratic €Aeyxos and xdé@apors to be both 
necessary and possible for all mankind; the evidence adduced is both 
slight and inconclusive. But his Moral Evil and Ignorance in Plato’s Ethics 
(C.Q. 40 (1946) pp. 118-20), mainly on the later dialogues, draws valuable 
distinctions. J. T. Kakridis, The Part of Cephalus in Plato’s Republic 
(Eranos 46 (1948) pp. 35-41) is a delicate and suggestive essay on the arti- 
ficiality of the dramatic situation in the Republic ; it might have mentioned 
also that Plato may have thought it improper to give a metic a leading 
place in his chief political dialogue. E. R. Dodds, Plato and the Irrational 
(J.H.S. 65 (1945) pp. 16-25) is a penetrating study of one side of Plato’s 
thought in its various ramifications. It stresses (p. 17) that the intellectualist 
side of Plato’s ethics was a part of his inheritance from the sophists, instanc- 
ing the Protagoras, and deals too with the part of non-rational persuasion 
(érpdai) in the Laws, and with the pessimism about human affairs 
expressed in this and earlier dialogues. R. C. Lodge discusses Plato and 
Progress in Phil. Rev. 55 (1946) pp. 651-67. 

W. Jaeger, Aristotle, tr. R. Robinson (2nd edn., Oxford, 1948) is a reprint 
which adds two appendices, the second (pp. 426-61) a translation of an 
essay which appeared in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 
1928 On the Origin and Cycle of the Philosophic Ideal of Life. Whatever 
Jaeger writes on Greek philosophy deserves the closest attention, and this 
is no exception. It studies the conception of the philosophical life to the 
time of Dicaearchus; ‘Plato’, it says, ‘was the first to introduce the 
theoretical man as an ethical problem into philosophy and to justify and 
glorify his life’ (p. 429), and re-asserts against Burnet and Taylor that the 
distinction of three types of life is Plato’s own, and not to be ascribed to 
early Pythagoreanism. (Jaeger does not deal with Phaedo 68 B-C, which 
would perhaps raise difficulties for him). Pp. 433-4 are admirable on the 
later Plato and his purely metaphysical treatment of the good, and the 
discussion then turns to the Hudemian and Nicomachean Ethics and to the 
Magna Moralia, arguing for the by now universally accepted view that this 
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is post-Aristotelian. The closing passages deal with Dicaearchus’s rejection 
(against Theophrastus) of the theoretical life, and his rewriting of the history 
of earlier philosophy in conformity with his own ideals. One could wish that 
the book as a whole had been given a thorough revision; one would give 
much to know Jaeger’s reactions to the mass of work done on Aristotle since 
1923. J. Léonard, Le Bonheur chez Aristote (Brussels, 1948) was reviewed 
by me in C.R. 63 (1949) pp. 102-3. It deserves careful study, particularly 
on the development of Aristotle’s views on pleasure (ch. 3) and the relations 
of codia to dpdvynors (but cf. also the observations of W. Theiler in Hermes 69 
(1934) pp. 353-79, whether or not one accepts his general thesis). The treat- 
ment of chronological problems seems to be sound. N. Hartmann, Die 
Wertdimensionen der Nikomachische Ethik (Abhand. d. preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss., 1944) precedes the date at which our survey commences, but has 
only since been available. It studies Aristotle from the standpoint of the 
author’s phenomenological ethics, which avowedly owe something to Aris- 
totle, treating the doctrine of the mean as concerned with the realization of 
values in particular situations (cf., e.g., p. 27). E. Weil, L’ Anthropologie 
@’ Aristote (Rev. de mét. et de mor., 51 (1946) pp. 6-36) is based largely on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, but uses also such other works as the Rhetoric and 
Politics. E. H. Olmsted, The ‘“‘ Moral Sense” Aspect of Aristotle’s Ethical 
Theory (A.J.P. 69 (1948) pp. 42-61) is discussed in D. J. Allan’s survey ; it 
is interesting in attempting to connect Aristotle’s view of the moral con- 
sciousness and the mean with his theory of perception. Scholarly and 
attractive, it leaves one wondering whether the mathematics and Pytha- 
gorean-Platonic connexions of the conception of perdrns (cf. Philebus) are 
not too much lost to sight. Marjorie Grene, An Implicit Premise in Aris- 
totle’s Ethics (Ethics 56 (1945-6) pp. 131-5) discusses the circularity of Aris- 
totle’s definition of virtue by reference to the ¢pévimos, and decides that 
the argument rests on general agreement as to who the ¢pévimor are—an 
agreement found neither in Aristotle’s society nor in our own. But would 
even this agreement save the theory? What would be its basis ? 

O. Regenbogen’s article Theophrastos in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Realen- 
zyklopddie appeared in 1940, but has been available only since the war. 
Coll. 1479-1500 provide what is likely to be the standard discussion of 
Theophrastus’s ethics, and argue also that the Magna Moralia depends 
closely on both Aristotle and Theophrastus, while not taking any definite 
position in the controversy between the latter and Dicaearchus. 

J. Mackie, The Social Background of Epicureanism (Austral. J. Phil. 26 
(1948) pp. 190-8) is a criticism of Farrington. It argues rightly that Epi- 
curus was interested in science for its own sake, but neglects the extent to 
which Epicureanism was directed against the natural theology of Plato and 
Aristotle. (cf. the work of Bignone). 

Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa (2 vols., Géttingen, 1948-9: see D. J. Allan in 
P.Q. 1 (1950-1) pp. 269-70) is the product of many years of investigation, 
and is likely to remain standard for long. Vol. I, pp. 111-58 are on Stoic 
ethics, beginning admirably with the way Stoicism rehandled the conceptions 
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of evdarnovia, of human capacities, and of a life according to nature as the 
root conceptions at the basis of its theory of duty. This leads to a theory 


) of otxefuors, of human tendencies in certain directions, as having implica- 


tions common to both Stoicism and Epicureanism, and then the discussion 
passes to the Stoic conception of the cosmopolis, and to the theory of the 
emotions in its various ramifications. Throughout, the connexions with 
Plato and Aristotle, and with other schools, are excellently brought out. 
later parts of Vol. I deal with the developments which Stoicism underwent ; 
the Semitic temper of Chrysippus is noted (pp. 164-5), and the Romanization 
of the Stoa is treated at length. Vol. II consists of notes. M. van Straaten, 
Panétius : sa Vie, ses Ecrits et sa Doctrine avec une Edition des Fragments 
(Amsterdam, 1946) fills a serious gap, and is well documented. Ch. vii is on 
Panaetius’s ethics—his treatment of the end of life, of moral good and of 
the virtues (cf. fr. 96-117). The discussion, naturally, rests largely on the 
De Offictis of Cicero. The volume is favourably reviewed by L. Edelstein 
in A.J.P. 71 (1950) pp. 78-83. 

H. A. Wolfson’s Philo : Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) occupies two bulky volumes, 
and is the largest work on its subject. It is intended as part of a big series 
by the author on the ‘ Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from 
Plato to Spinoza’. Ch. viii is on the freedom of the will, where Philo is 
shown as attempting a combination (‘ reconciliation ’ puts it too favourably) 
of freedom and determinism, and, in Vol. II, ch. xii deals with Philo’s ethical 
theory, showing how his Hebraic beliefs reacted upon the ethical tradition 
of Hellenism, as in the theory of the virtues, where those deriving from 
Jewish religious life were added to a scheme in which they failed to fit. 
The law of nature was equated with the Mosaic commandments, treated 
as both natural and revealed. The work is massive in its learning and 
documentation, but the author seems to see Philo as bulking personally 
larger than perhaps he did, and to overrate his intellectual stature. Nor is 
he altogether reliable in his references to Plato and Aristotle (he draws no 
distinction between genuine works of Plato and spurious). In ch. xiii the 
Greek affiliations of Plato’s political theory are brought out. 

J. Souilhé has edited the Discourses of Epictetus with an introduction 
and French translation (2 vols., Budé, Paris, 1948-9). R. Walzer, New Light 
on Galen’s Moral Philosophy (C.Q. 43 (1949) pp. 82-96) is based on an Arabic 
summary, published by P. Kraus in 1939, of Galen’s four books epi 7@av. 
Galen, it seems, belonged to that tradition of Middle Platonism which went 
back to Antiochus of Ascalon, and which followed Posidonius in his reaction 
against the austere rationalism of Chrysippus, reviving Plato’s tripartite 
soul and laying stress on the non-rational bases of the moral life. In his 
Galen on Jews and Christians (London, 1949), which rests likewise on Arabic 
sources not hitherto available, Walzer discusses (pp. 56-74) his attitude to 
Christian moral standards, which impressed him as showing a high quality 
of life that rested on no tenets which he could regard as philosophical. 

J. Katz, Plotinus’ Search for the Good (New York, 1950: review by me 
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forthcoming in C.R.) is a scholarly little book, based on the sound principle 
that ‘one chief key to Platonism is to read its levels of reality as levels of 
value ’ (pref.). The chapter on Plotinus’s antecedents is good, but might 
have mentioned the importance for Neoplatonism of Plato’s early dialogues; 
Katz is right in claiming it as wholly Greek in inspiration. Altogether, the 
book is a valuable and well-documented introduction to its subject. It doe 


not omit, either, to mention St. Augustine and the influence of Neoplatonism | 


on Christianity (an influence which, Katz might have noted, has not met 
with the approval of all theologians). 

Dom Odon Lottin, Principes de Morale (2 vols. Louvain, 1947) containg 
(Vol. II) a number of discussions of thirteenth-century ethics, based on 
St. Thomas and such other scholastics as St. Albert the Great and St. Bona. 
ventura. Among the topics discussed are the character of natural law and 
of the moral consciousness, and the classification of the virtues. 

To turn now to the history of modern ethics, D. J. McCracken’s Thinking 
and Valuing (London, 1950) is largely a sympathetic discussion of the 
unity of reality and value as found in the Cartesian tradition, and treats of 
the relations of metaphysics to ethics in Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza, 
With the author’s principal contention, that the divorce of valuation from 
judgment, and the denial of reason in morality, are both false and mis- 
chievious, one may well sympathize, but a metaphysical union of reality 
and value may seem a dubious procedure, and it is not clear how far Dr. 
McCracken is prepared to commit himself. But (particularly in view of the 
fact that he trails his coat, and is likely to arouse a good deal of wrath) he 
deserves whole-hearted commendation for raising fundamental issues in a 
fluently and forcibly (if occasionally loosely) written book which investigates 
topics not often studied in this country. 

A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949) has many valu- 
able observations on British moralists from Cudworth to Moore. It is a 
learned and penetrating little book, which will cail for mention in the second 
part of our survey. (cf. also the same writer’s Highteenth Century Writers 
on Twentieth Century Subjects (Austral. J. Psych. and Phil. 24 (1946) pp. 
168-82)). 

D. D. Raphael, The Moral Sense (London, 1947) discusses Hutcheson, 
Hume, Price, and Reid from the standpoint of the Oxford deontological 
school. This approach is perhaps slightly cramping : the epistemological 
aspects of these moralists are alone considered, and nothing is said, for 
example, of the theory of sympathy which bulked so large in eighteenth- 
century ethics, or of Hutcheson’s theory of benevolence and virtue. The 
argument is careful throughout, but the reader’s appreciation is bound to 
be affected by his degree of sympathy with the author’s philosophical stand- 
point. But it is in any case an indispensable contribution to its subject. 
The treatment of Hutcheson has interest as employing the little-read Jllus- 
trations on the Moral Sense. For Hume, Raphael turns wisely to the T'reatise 
rather than the Enquiry, and, unlike some commentators, against whom he 
protests, is careful not to oversimplify. To Price and Reid he is, naturally, 
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more sympathetic, and he is especially good in his discussion of Reid’s 
treatment of particular moral judgments. The harsh review by S. E. 
Toulmin (Mind, 57 (1948) pp. 373-81) is mainly of interest as expressing a 
position in ethics which differs so fundamentally from Raphael’s as to find 
the problems which interest him almost unintelligible, so illustrating how 
wide the cleavages are in the philosophical world of to-day. 

The ethics of Bishop Butler have been studied in articles by T. H. McPher- 
son, (7'he Development of Bishop Butler’s Ethics (Philosophy 23 (1948) pp. 
317-31 : 24 (1949) pp. 3-22) ) and D. D. Raphael (Bishop Butler’s View of 
Conscience ( Philosophy 24 (1949) pp. 219-38)). The former argues convincingly 
that there is a development from the Sermons to the Analogy, and that 
conscience is less rational in the latter than in the former, where it is very 
close to reasonable self-love. In the Analogy, on the other hand, Butler is 
much more impressed by the ignorance of man, and views conscience as a 
divinely ordained substitute for fallible reason. But perhaps Mr. McPherson 
goes a little too far in unifying conscience and self-love in the earlier Butler. 
(On Butler’s development, see also H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics (ed. 7, 
1907), p. 86, n. 2). Mr. Raphael’s article suffers from the lack of such a 
theory of development, but is valuable for its discussion of the terms ‘ moral 
sense’ and ‘sentiment’ and for disentangling the different elements in 
conscience as Butler conceived it ; and he thinks Butler is not so far from 
Samuel Clarke as might appear. An appendix discusses Mr. McPherson’s 
article ; but p. 238 does not bring out clearly that Butler uses ‘ benevolence’ 
in two senses, (1) for a particular passion, and (2) for the virtue which arises 
from the regulation of this passion by conscience. 

Rachael M. Kydd, Reason and Conduct in Hume’s Treatise (London, 
1946 : see G. P. Henderson in P.Q. 1 (1950-1) pp. 266-7) does not claim to 
deal with Hume’s ethics as a whole, but simply with a few passages of the 
Treatise relevant to the relations of thinking to acting as Hume conceived 
them, and not at all with the Enquiry. Her interest is less in Hume than 
in the problems of moral judgment, which she views from a standpoint 
akin to that of W. D. Falk in his Obligation and Rightness (Philosophy 20 
(1945) pp. 129-47). Ch. i., on Hume’s predecessors, gives a careful survey 
of the background, and this is continued when, in ch. ii, the author contrasts 


| Hume’s approach with Clarke’s. Further chapters take us through Hume’s 


view of reason in both its deductive and its inductive functions, leading to 
a discussion of what he meant when he spoke of reason as the slave of the 
passions, and of his distinction between calm passions and violent. Mrs. 
Kydd’s conclusion is that Hume can give no satisfactory account of moral 
obligations as contrasted with natural, and that his admission of reason as 
in one way influencing action points logically to allowing it greater scope 
than he was willing; she seems to have in mind something akin to the 
practical reason of Kant. It is a thoughtfully written book. 

Having complained (The Moral Sense, p. 99) that there was no modern 
edition of Richard Price’s Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, 
D. D. Raphael has himself filled the gap (Oxford, 1948). He is certainly 
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right in praising the many good things in Price, and pointing to the parallel 
between his views and those of modern deontologists. His introduction 
(pp. ix-xlvii) discusses these, e.g. the distinction of subjective and objective 
duty (pp. xxxix-x]: see now also A. N. Prior, The Virtue of the Act and the 
Virtue of the Agent (Philosophy 26 (1951) pp. 121-30)). 

R. Derathé, Le Rationalisme de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1948) insists on 4 
side of Rousseau that is often neglected. But Rousseau’s rationalism, he 
argues, is one akin neither to pure Cartesianism nor to the natural law theor. 
ies of the school of Grotius ; it is closer to Malebranche. A chapter entitled 
‘La Raison et la Conscience’ pursues this theme in his ethics, and an appen. 
dix (pp. 181-91) expresses a large share of agreement with an essay on Rous. 
seau by Ernst Cassirer, published in 1932, which stressed his affinities with 
Kant. This Ernst Cassirer does again in an essay on Kant and Rousseau, 
published in Rousseau, Kant, Goethe (Princeton, 1945). Beginning with the 
influence of Rousseau on Kant, he sketches the contrast between their 
two personalities. But both took morality and the dignity of man with 
immense seriousness, and both drew the sharpest contrast between con- 
ventional morality and real virtue, between man as he was and man as he 
might be. Cassirer finds parallels too in their treatment of law, and in their 
attitudes to philosophical optimism, turning lastly to the insistence of both 
on the rationality of conscience and the moral basis of genuine religion. It 
is a very illuminating study. 

H. J. Paton, in The Moral Law (London, [1948] ) provides a new trans- 
lation of Kant’s Grundlegung, to supersede Abbott’s, with a full analysis of 
the argument and a few notes. In The Categorical Imperative (London, 
[1947] ) the same scholar gives an account of Kant’s ethics based on 
that work, of which it is in fact a detailed exposition. Professor Paton 
knows his Kant as few ever have, and maintains the high level of scholarship 
which his Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience would lead us to expect. Above 
all, he insists admirably that the central notion in Kant’s ethics is not that 
of duty but that of the good will, and the relevance of eighteenth-century 
teleology is well brought out. But it must be admitted that the book is in 
some respects disappointing ; it is a pity that the author has confined him- 
self so narrowly to the Grundlegung, neither dealing specifically with the 
second Critigue nor showing how Kant’s views developed from the Pre- 
critical period to the Critical. He excuses himself (pref.) by referring to 
Schilpp’s Kant’s Pre-critical Ethics, but what is wanted is a discussion of 
the Pre-critical and the Critical together. For this, the standard work is 
still V. Delbos, La Philosophie pratique de Kant. Again, we might have 
hoped for a fuller treatment of various cruces in the Kantian ethics, such 
as the relations of will to practical reason, and the problem of freedom and 
responsibility in the case of actions determined by desire. 

L. Goldmann, La Communauté humaine et Univers chez Kant (Paris, 1948) 
will strike most English readers as a queer book, but it will be a pity if they 
are put off completely. It seems to owe most to Heidegger’s interpretation 
of Kant and to the Hungarian philosopher and sociologist, G. Lukaécs ; much 
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light is thrown on its hostility to traditional interpretations of Kant, laying 
the bulk of the emphasis on his epistemology, by an essay of Hendrik J. Pos 
in The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer (pp. 67 ff.) which describes a controversy 
over Kant eonducted between Cassirer and Heidegger. Briefly, for Gold- 
mann the important thing for Kant was not epistemology but the onto 
logical status of man and the finitude of his condition. It is as well to have 
this side brought out, even if it is grotesquely overemphasised and the 
growth of Kant’s ideas in the Pre-critical period is thrown out of perspective 
in the process. We are given sociological analyses of the origins of both 
Kant’s philosophy and the Neo-Kantian interpretation of it which are 
interesting but over-schematic. 

W. Harrison has edited Bentham’s Fragment on Government and Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (Oxford, 1948) with a full 
introduction that studies both Bentham’s life and the general background 
to his thought in its various ramifications. The influence of Locke, Hume, 
Hartley, and Beccaria is‘examined, and Bentham’s conception of sympathy 
is placed in its setting. P. Burne, Bentham and the Utilitarian Principle 
(Mind 58 (1949) pp. 367-8) argues that by ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’ Bentham means ‘the greatest happiness of the greater 
number ’, i.e. of the majority. He may well be right, though Bentham is 
not a writer from whom one can expect clarity on such a point ; it is difficult 
to see that it improves the theory. 

J. Plamenatz has re-edited Mill’s Utilitarianism with an introduction 
of 160 pages on the utilitarian school (The English Utilitarians (Oxford, 
1949) ; review by me in Philosophy 26 (1951) pp. 154-6). This is probably 
the most helpful introduction to its subject, filling a real gap. It studies 
the utilitarian tradition from Hobbes to Mill, not forgetting such contributors 
as Helvetius, Beccaria and Paley or the theories of the classical economists. 
For criticisms, as of the neglect of Hutcheson, the absence of Sidgwick, and 
the failure to place utilitarianism on its empiricist basis, I must refer to my 
fuller review (I think I now understand Plamenatz’s criticism of Moore on 
p. 146, but does it not involve a special intuition which Mill could not allow 
and is Plamenatz himself prepared to allow it ?). Basil Willey, in Nineteenth 
Century Studies (London, 1949) places Bentham and Mill in the setting of 
their times in attractive and illuminating essays, along with Auguste Comte. 
F. R. Leavis has reprinted Mill’s important essays on Bentham and Coleridge 
with an introduction (London, 1950); hitherto they have been readily 
available only in the collected volumes of Mill’s dissertations. E. W. Hall, 
The ‘ Proof’ of Utility in Bentham and Mill (Ethics 60 (1949-50) pp. 1-18) 
shows among other things that the argument at the beginning of Utilitarian- 
ism, ch. iv, is not so fallacious as appears at first sight, since for Mill only 
an indirect proof of first principles is possible (cf. also the treatment of 
sympathy in ch. iii), and R. H. Popkin, in A Note on the ‘ Proof’ of Utility 
in J. S. Mill (Ethics 61 (1950-1) pp. 66-8) supports this by references to the 
System of Logic. 

Kierkegaard belongs more properly to the philosophy of religion, but 
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we may mention a short chapter on his ethics in R. Jolivet, Introduction a 
Kierkegaard (Paris, 1946; English translation by W. H. Barber, London, 
1950). 

H. D. Lewis, Does the Good Will define its own Content? A Study of 
Green’s ‘ Prolegomena ’ (Ethics 58 (1947-8) pp. 157-79) is by a writer who has 
made a special study of Green. While Professor Lewis’s standpoint is 
closely akin to that of Sir David Ross, the problems dealt with are seen as 
arising inevitably from unresolved conflicts in Green’s position, and the article 
covers a considerable proportion of the main contentions of Prolegomena to 
Ethics. It centres in Green’s view that intrinsic goodness is found only in 
the good will itself, viewed both as the principle and as the end of action, 
the only alternative conceived being a pure hedonism; and Professor 
Lewis shows the consequences of this doctrine in the failure to deal ade- 
quately with non-moral intrinsic goods, with the conflict of obligations (as 
distinct from the conflict between duty and interest), and with the distinction 
between what are now called objective and subjective duty, the entire 
emphasis being laid on the latter. Every attempt is made at a sympathetic 
and consistent interpretation of Green, and in the course of the elucidation 
his weaknesses are thus all the more convincingly demonstrated. 

P. Ramsey has a long article (Phil. and Phenom. Res. 6 (1945-6) pp. 
554-89) on T'he Idealistic View of Moral Evil: Josiah Royce and Bernard 
Bosanquet. It is careful and thoroughly documented, and treats its subject 
sympathetically. Among other things it compares and contrasts the ideal- 
istic view with the traditional Protestant doctrine of original sin as presented 
to-day by such theologians as Reihold Niebuhr, and argues that while 
both can find a place for sin (the idealists were, contrary to what is popularly 
believed, protesting against the facile optimism of their day), neither can 
give a satisfactory account of moral responsibility. Readers will find it 
closely similar in spirit to parts of H. D. Lewis’s Morals and the New Theology 
and Morals and Revelation. 

N. Kemp Smith, in his presidential address to the Aristotelian Society 
(Proceedings, 48 (1947-8) ) spoke on Bergson’s Manner of Approach to Moral 
and Social Questions. Basing himself on Les deux Sources de la Morale et 
de la Religion, which he rightly sees as not altogether in harmony with 
Bergson’s earlier and more famous works, he outlines its distinction of 
natural and spiritual obligations and proceeds to argue its untenability, 
rightly urging that no such dichotomy can be maintained if we are to make 
sense of the moral life; this seems clear, even if we feel less sure of the 
metaphysical paths on which Kemp Smith seems anxious to lure us in his 
closing paragraphs. 

The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer (Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 
VI; Evanston, Illinois, 1949) contains (pp. 577-603) an essay by David 
Baumgardt on Cassirer and the Chaos in Modern Ethics. This begins by 
referring to a chapter on ethics in Cassirer’s study of the Swedish philosopher 
Axel Higerstrém (on whom see C. D. Broad, Hdgerstrém’s Account of Sense 
of Duty and Certain Allied Experiences (Philosophy 26 (1951) pp. 99-113), 
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but is mainly an attack on the school of Sir David Ross and H. A. Prichard 
and an apologia for Bentham. Altogether it is a curious piece of work. 

J. M. Keynes, Two Memoirs (London, 1949) includes, in an essay entitled 
‘My Early Beliefs’, a charming picture of the ethical discussions that took 
place in Cambridge in the early years of this century, in the circle in which 
G. E. Moore was the leading figure. It does much to place Principia Ethica 
in its setting. 

Part II of this survey will include a notice of W. F. Zuurdeeg, A Research 
for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics (Utrecht, n.d.). 


D. A. REEs 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 
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Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics. A revised text with Introduction and Com. 
mentary. By Sir W. D. Ross. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1949. Pp. x + 690. 
Price 42s). 


Sir David Ross points out that a modern writer has at his disposal various resources 
which were not available to Waitz, the last editor of the Organon, in 1844-46. Since 
then the Berlin edition of the Greek commentaries has appeared ; Maier, Becker, and 
others have examined with much acuteness various aspects of Aristotle’s doctrine ; 
the problem of the order of composition of Aristotle’s logical works has been discussed, 
though inconclusively, in the light of general theories of his philosophical development. 
There are older books also, notably the commentaries of Zabarella and Pacius, which 
Waitz did not study as they deserved. 

This work is, I think, not less excellent than the author’s previous commentaries. 
There are various points which one would like to see more fully treated, e.g. how far 
Aristotle’s theoretical account of the method of science is confirmed or illustrated by 
his own scientific works, or by methodological passages which appear as prefaces to 
these works. I miss also a general account of the purpose and origin of Aristotle’s 
logic, as distinct from the origin of the theory of the syllogism, which appears to me 
only part of a wider topic. However, everything that is said is highly relevant, and I 
do not profess to explain how the author’s attention could have been more effectively 
distributed in a volume of the same size. 

The first subject which Sir David Ross examines in detail is the chronology of the 
Analytics; and he confirms the view of Maier, viz. that the formal theory of the syl- 
logism had taken shape in Aristotle’s mind before he began his study of scientific demon- 
stration, in opposition to the thesis more recently maintained by Solmsen, that the 
Posterior Analytics represents an earlier stage of thought than the Prior Analytics. 
It is argued that ‘the Posterior Analytics repeatedly uses in a casual way terms which 
have been explained only in the Prior, and assumes doctrines which only there have 
been proved ’, and that the traits which are alleged to indicate a more Platonic spirit 
in the Posterior Analytics can be otherwise explained. It is taken for granted that the 
Topics, except perhaps for Book I, is older than either of the Analytics. The authen- 
ticity and chronology of the Categories and de Interpretatione are not discussed. 

The criticism of Solmsen’s view is doubtless successful; but even assuming the 
view which is here maintained of the relative order of the two Analytics, we must still 
ask how far, if at all, Aristotle was influenced by actual scientific procedure in working 
out his logical theory; and, in general, whether he was fully aware, from the first, 
of the special problems raised by scientific demonstration. These questions are not 
very clearly posed; Sir David Ross, however, seems less convinced than some recent 
writers have been that Aristotle wrote mainly with a view to dialectical exercises in 
the Academy. He elaborates a suggestion of Shorey’s, that the syllogism was not 
intended as a substitute for the Platonic diaeresis, but was prompted by a passage in 
the Phaedo in which Socrates in effect states the principle of syllogisms in the first 
figure. 

ot must be said, however, that in two places (An. Pr. I 31 and An. Post. II 5) Aris- 
totle points out the advantages of the syllogism in comparison with diaeresis, and such 
a comparison would be pointless unless the latter played the same part in the Academic 
training as the syllogism did in his; and the later Platonic dialogues themselves seem 
to testify that division had become a regular propaideutic, whereas the method out- 
lined by Socrates in the Phaedo was not developed. One may agree that Aristotle 
had the Phaedo passage at the back of his mind, without following Shorey in his attempt 
to minimize the importance of diaeresis. 

The debate in the Academy concerning pleasure, which Aristotle records in the 
Ethics, seems certainly to have marked an epoch in his logical reflections; and I am 
not sure that this point has yet received the attention it deserves. Pleasure and Good- 
ness are among his favourite illustrations of premisses and terms in the Analytics and 
Topics; and, conversely, in the Ethics, he is throughout very insistent on logical 
weaknesses in the proofs brought forward by the various parties, though in one case a 
demonstration employed by Eudoxus is cited as a good example (I 1101 b 27; VII 
1153 b4; X 1172 b 28). Further, Eudoxus is represented as himself using a type of 
demonstration which, given greater precision in the use of terms, would coincide with 
the syllogism. In Book I ch. 12 he is reported as arguing :— 
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(a) Pleasure, though a good, is not praised; hence it is a good of a higher order 
than the things we praise. 

(6) There are two such superior goods, God and the Good ; for it is by reference 
to one of these that all praise is given. [And since Pleasure is evidently not 
God, it is the Good]. 

Aristotle expresses approval of the form of this argument, which he could hardly 
do if he himself were responsible for the arrangement ; and the same applies to Book 
X ch. 2, where the demonstrations of Eudoxus are criticised on formal grounds. Two 
more proofs are there cited at length :— 

(1) All creatures, both rational and irrational, are observed to pursue pleasure, 
{and nothing else is so universally pursued]. The good is that which is desired ; 
the highest good that which is most desired. 

(2) Pleasure increases the value of any good to which it is added, e.g. just action. 
It is by itself that goodness is increased. Therefore pleasure is goodness or 
the good. 

The proofs exhibit a laxity which is surprising in a great mathematician; but 
they resemble the syllogism in being proofs with a major and a minor premiss; and 
the form of the argument cannot, for the reason already given, be due to Aristotle. 
It appears, therefore, that Eudoxus was groping for a form of demonstration suitable 
to philosophical subjects. 

Next, Sir David Ross turns to the question how Aristotle assures himself of the 
validity of the valid and of the invalidity of the invalid moods. This is a somewhat 
unfortunate phrase, since it may suggest that the point at issue is how he ascertained, 
in the first instance, that a certain combination of premisses would yield a valid infer- 
ence. Since he did not write his confessions, we cannot give a decisive answer to this 
question. And even if we leave him out of the picture, there are surely two separate 
questions, how one may recognise the valid moods and distinguish them from the 
invalid, and what is the principle on which the validity of the valid mood depends. 
It is with a view to the latter problem that Aristotle stresses the self-evidence of the 
first figure and proceeds by conversion of the other moods to this figure. This perhaps 
weakens the force of the criticism which is made here, namely, that whereas in dealing 
with the valid moods Aristotle uses symbols and thus makes it plain that validity 
depends on form, he discovers the invalidity of the other moods by trial and error, 
with concrete terms such as man and animal, horse and stone. For it may be replied 
that, at the stage which he has reached, it is enough for him to give a cogent reason 
for thinking that these combinations of premisses will yield no inference. 

The forbidding subject of modal inference is dealt with in masterly fashion, and the 
author gives a clear account both of Aristotle’s doctrine and of certain points in which 
it was criticised by Theophrastus. The treatment of demonstrative reasoning both 
in the Introduction and in the Commentary is admirable. One needs help here rather 
in following the connection of thought in each chapter than in viewing the doctrine 
as a whole. Sir David Ross finds a path even through the densest obscurity. Where 
I have been disposed to question his view, I have nearly always come round to it after 
more careful consideration. 

D. J. ALLAN 


Hume : Theory of Politics. Edited by FrRepERIcK Warxins. (Edinburgh: Nelson 
Philosophical Texts. 1951. Pp. xxx + 246. Price 7s 6d). 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons have announced a series of reprints of philosophical 
classics, ‘ specially designed to meet the prevailing shortage of philosophical texts suit- 
able for use in universities’. Such an enterprise, if it fulfils the intention quoted, 
deserves a warm welcome from teachers of philosophy. Perhaps it is not too late to 
suggest that the publishers should remember their specific design. The first two vol- 
umes, now available, contain extracts from Hume giving his theory of knowledge and 
his theory of politics; selections from Berkeley, Descartes, and Ockham, and the 
political writings of Rousseau, are promised for the future. The Ockham volume will 
fill a gap. But is there a shortage of texts, suitable for undergraduates, of the other 
philosophers named? A more serious complaint is that all but one of the volumes 
announced are to contain selections instead of complete books. Remembering my 
undergraduate days, I have no @ priori prejudice against the reading of extracts, but 
surely it is best to provide a complete work and leave it to the individual teacher to 
recommend, or the individual student to make, his own selections. 

The volume on Hume’s political theory contains Book III, Parts I and II, of the 
Treatise, and those of the Essays that bear directly on politics. Most of Hume’s notes 
are omitted. Now there is some justification (and the best possible precedent) for print- 
ing Book III of the Treatise separately. There might also be a case for referring students 
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of political theory to Part II only of that Book. But to include Part I and omit the 

whole of Part III seems to me hard to justify. In any event, there is no shortage of 

copies of Hume’s Treatise. The Essays, however, are less easily found, and they deserve 

to be read. Why did the Nelson editors not give us a complete edition of the Lssaye, 

leaving the Treatise aside as being already available ? Of the thirteen essays printed 

here, some are important, some not, while several of the best essays in Hume’s collection 

are not to be found in this volume because they are not directly concerned with political 

thought. Professor Watkins is no doubt catering for students of political science rather 

than students of philosophy, but must we chop up an eighteenth-century author with 

the same hatchet that we use in separating modern University Departments? Even 

so, there seems to have been some confusion of editorial policy. An appendix to the 

volume reports the discovery by Professor Klibansky (the General Editor of the series) 

of a copy of the Treatise containing manuscript variants which may be derived from 

corrections made by Hume. Professor Klibansky proposes to publish a complete list 

of these variants elsewhere, but meanwhile a selection of those relating to Book III, 

Parts I and II, is given here and the text is suitably obelized. Some of the variants 

are of undoubted interest to Humean scholars, but none are of the slightest importance 

for the elementary student of political science who is thought able to dispense with the 

rest of the Treatise and with the notes that Hume had printed in the original version, 

The editor’s Introduction is a judicious essay on Hume’s political theories and 

method. Professor Watkins shows that Hume’s statement of the conservative position 

is in many ways more instructive than Burke’s, and he notes that a similar ‘ aristocratic 
; and conservative bias ’ is to be found in much modern liberal thought. 

The volume is attractively printed on good paper, and the price is reasonable by 
current standards. But since the average undergraduate considers his pocket more 
than his eyes, and since the average teacher of philosophy, in this country at least, 
will prefer to recommend unexpurgated editions, it is doubtful whether the Nelson 
texts can compete successfully against the cheaper Everyman series. 


prea core—are 
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The Problem of Knowledge. Philosophy, Science, and History since Hegel. By Ernst 

CasstrRER. Translated by W. H. Woctom and C. W. HeNDEL. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. xviii + 334. 
English Price 30s). 


i This is the fourth volume of Professor Ernst Cassirer’s Das Erkenntnisproblem in 

i der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. It has been published posthumously 
by Yale University, prior to a German edition, in an excellent English translation. 

The first impression any reader is likely to have is one of admiration for the vast 

sweep of Cassirer’s knowledge and his mastery of the technical literature of the studies 

he is reviewing. The book is divided into three sections, dealing respectively with 

mathematics and physics, biology, and historiography. His general theme is to present 

the history of thought by tracing the struggle within each of these branches to discover 

the methods and concepts appropriate to it. The title may seem misleading at first to 

philosophers. We expect a book on the ‘ Problem of Knowledge’ to deal with philo- 

sophical epistemology and, if it is written historically, to give pride of place to the 

history of philosophy. But in fact the history of philosophy and epistemology as such 

are hardly mentioned. This marks a change of emphasis from Cassirer’s study of 

earlier periods, and it is one which is sobering and salutary for us philosophers to reflect 

upon. Whereas in earlier periods philosophy might be found to suggest new ways of 

knowledge and to be somewhere near the heart of the contemporary problem of know- 

ledge, ‘ this orientation fails us when we turn to the philosophy of the past hundred 

years . . . (Philosophy) allows itself to be led by the sciences and forced in a prescribed 

direction by each of them in turn. There are now as many single forms of theory of 

knowledge as there are different scientific disciplines and interests’. To follow these 

would give us ‘ a glimpse of the conflict among the schools, but it could teach us nothing 

about the real inner moving forces of the problem of knowledge itself: these must be 

sought elsewhere. They lie, often deeply hidden, within the sciences, and during the 

period with which we are now concerned not only has each one of these undergone the 

most profound changes in content, but revolutionary movements have actually taken 

place within them that have shaken the foundations upon which the science had formerly 

built ’ (p. 17). New possibilities of ways of knowing are therefore now formulated from 

within the special sciences as they gradually discover the concepts which they need. 

: Cassirer illustrates this process from mathematics and physics, biology and historiography. 

| In treating the philosophy of mathematics, as readers of his Substance and Function 

! would expect, he stresses the importance of those views which define mathematical 
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concepts in terms of procedure rather than contents, axioms being proposals for opera- 
tions and not assertions about contents. His view of physics approximates to that of 
Kant in seeing in it ‘as much knowledge as there is mathematics’. He describes the 
interlocking of geometrical and physical concepts in relativity physics, and shows the 
limitations of any form of empiricism which asks for a phenomenalist interpretation 
of every element in a physical theory, instead of considering the theory as a whole 
intellectual construction. While Cassirer is surely right to attack these cruder forms of 
empiricism, one wonders whether he goes too far in virtually identifying physics and 
geometry, and whether he is right in saying that * the logic of mathematics must become 
the logic of the exact science of nature ’ (p. 80). 

The section on biology is Cassirer’s first full treatment of biological concepts, and 
again one is struck by his detailed knowledge of the history of the subject. The account 
of the vitalist controversy is a masterly description of the issues at stake on both sides, 
and why the discussion, put in those terms, was bound to be inconclusive. Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment stands out as the prophetic work indicating the problem of the 
special concepts needed for biology. There is a most interesting discussion of Goethe’s 
biological work. Goethe’s ‘ idealist morphology’ is obviously highly congenial to 
Cassirer’s general philosophical outlook ; but he has too strong a sense for the internal 
demands of the science to succumb to its attractions. 

The section on history is the slightest in the book. This is surprising in view of 
Cassirer’s deep interest in the philosophy of history. But the omissions are gaps in 
the writers and kinds of history treated. There is no mention of economic history ; 
Marxist views are perhaps thought not worthy of mention; Croce and Dilthey are 
only mentioned for one or two critical remarks on other authors discussed, and not in 
their own right, and there is no mention of Collingwood. The discussion, however, of 
the thinkers selected, notably Ranke, Mommsen, Burckhardt, and de Coulanges, is 
full and of extreme interest. The greatness of the contribution of the German romantics 
to the study of history is fully recognised. There is some just and surprisingly sym- 
pathetic criticism of positivist historians. (Cassirer points out that the great idealist 
historians, such as Humboldt and Ranke, often had a more exact sense for ‘ fact ’ than 
the positivists, who tended to press the complexities of events into too simple natural- 
istic formulas). Possibly, had he lived longer, Cassirer would have extended his study 
further into the present. As it is, except in the chapters on mathematics and physics, 
although the book is announced as concerned with the time from ‘ the death of Hegel 
to the present day ’, very few thinkers after the end of the 19th century are taken into 
consideration. On the whole, therefore, this is a book on 19th century thought, inter- 
preted from the standpoint of a liberal neo-Kantian. We should have liked to know 
what Cassirer would have said about some contemporary trends in philosophy ; would 
he have said, as the tenour of the book rather suggests, that they are too far from pro- 
ductive thinking in the sciences and in history to be near to-what was for him the centre 
of the problem of knowledge ? And perhaps his real interest was not in philosophy as 
such. He possessed vast learning and his mind must have been a magnificent instru- 
ment, but how much of a contribution has he made to pure philosophy ? He has given 
us very little close philosophical thinking; even his key concepts, such as that of 
the ‘ symbolic form’, remain obscure. But he is an admirable interpreter and guide 
to what may be important in the slippery paths of Geistesgeschichte. 

It is regrettable that in a book which is otherwise beautifully produced a high pro- 
portion of the Greek words are inaccurately printed. 

Dorotuy EMMET 


Ideas and Men. The Story of Western Thought. By CRANE Brinton. (New York : 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. x + 597). 


As its author says, this book—in some sort a textbook, for the words ‘ text edition ’ 
appear on its cover and it concludes with excellent and unusually detailed ‘ suggestions 
for further study ’—neither is nor contains, despite its sub-title, ‘ a history of any one 
of the great disciplines, theology, philosophy, scholarship, science, literature, art’. In 
an institution in which Western thought in the author’s sense was not itself a ‘ subject ’, 
as at Harvard it may be, the book might perhaps be more usefully recommended to a 
student of political or social theory than to anyone else ;_ but it neither is nor contains 
a history of such theory. Again, though there is frequent reference to individual think- 
ers, none is exhaustively discussed ; nor is space given to individual thinkers according 
to their eminence (Hobbes, Hume, Kant are explained in one paragraph apiece) but 
according to their usefulness to the author in developing his theme. The ‘ ideas’ with 
which he is concerned are defined by two characteristics : (1) They have been, in their 
time, widespread, and (2) they are such ideas as might be expected to ‘ influence men’s 
whole existence ’ (p. 7). (It is difficult to be more precise about this second character- 
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istic. The author sometimes calls it normativeness : but that seems hardly accurate, 
since besides ethical and aesthetic ideals he considers cosmological. notions and such 
things as the belief in progress. He likes to say that the ideas in which he is interested 
constitute ‘ non-cumulative knowledge ’, but this is scarcely a definition). 

Professor Brinton’s general attitude toward these ideas is not, to the present re. 
viewer, wholly clear (pp. 25, 200, 320, 374, 451, 500, 530 ff.). He seems to favour the 
view that they are ‘ not directly ’ influential, but only indirectly or indeed accidentally 
so—an institution on their own account, though doubtless a necessary one, rather 
than the explanation of other institutions (p. 535). Now (1) there is a possible retort ; 
‘ If these ideas are not such as might be expected, if really held, to be influential, your 
conclusion is pointless ; if they are such, you must have made a mistake about what 
ideas of this sort have been really held’. Professor Brinton, who has inferred his wide. 
spread ideas mainly from the fact of established religions, from general literature, and 
from the popularity of individual thinkers, is not in the strongest position to reply, 
for as it happens he has often expressed doubts as to the reliability of such inferences, 
Not only does he permit much doubt as to ‘ the fact of the spread of ideas ’ in the illiterate 
ages, but he also, when he reaches literate times, seems rather doubtful whether the 
ideas that are known to have, in some sense, spread, have been genuinely believed in; 
and it even seems that he grounds this latter doubt partly on the deficiency of the 
expected result. But (2) supposing it is fairly known what ideas of this sort have been 
widespread and genuinely believed in, what, in Professor Brinton’s ‘ story’, supports 
the view that they are ‘ not directly ’ influential ? The reader who naturally assumes 
that it is the ‘ gap’ remarked by the author between the ‘ theory ’ and the ‘ practice’ 
of the Middle Ages, of modern America, and, it is asserted, of all societies, may be 
puzzled to find that Professor Brinton in his last pages distinguishes two sorts of gap : 
one sort is ‘ not really a gap, but a relation ’, and therefore, presumably, does not argue 
the ineffectiveness of the ideas, while the other sort (in which ‘ ideal and reality are 
divorced ’) is apparently not the result but a cause of the ineffectiveness of the ideas 
—for Professor Brinton, if I understand him, suggests that the ‘ gap’ between reality 
and (American) democratic ideas should be ‘ narrowed’ by modifying the ideas, partly 
(to complicate matters) because the ideas contain some falsehood, but partly also 
with a view to making the ideas more influential. The incoherence of all this may be 
more apparent than real; but the author would surely have expressed himself more 
clearly if he had distinguished better the different types of the ideas with which he is 
concerned, and not spoken of the ‘ gap’ between a moral ideal and practice as if it 
were the same sort of thing as the ‘ gap’ between the belief in progress (or in men’s 
natural goodness) and the facts of the case. 

The author’s thesis, however, though it seems important to notice it, must be dis- 
tinguished from his text-book. Professor Brinton’s pages are after all mostly concerned 
not with the status but with the history and the content of the ideas in question : and 
for those to whom the ground traversed was not yet familiar he would be an admirable 
guide. Without footnotes, appendices, or undue compression, and with a genuine 
ease and warmth of manner that do not require, but are not marred by, his occasional 
self-conscious colloquialism, he offers a vast amount of interesting and reliable informa- 
tion and helpful comment. 

J. M. Brown 


The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. By Etisro Vivas. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. xix + 390. Price $6.00). 


Increasing scepticism in philosophy is not new in these times; it is almost the 
order of the day. So a movement in the opposite direction by a philosopher of parts 
does make news. It is this that gives special piquancy to the book before us. Eliseo 
Vivas is a Venezuelan who came to the United States in youth and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he was taught naturalism, pragmatism, and cultural relativ- 
ism. He accepted them avidly, and when, by reason of marked ability, he was appointed 
to the staff, he taught them with enthusiasm. But there was a yeast of reflectiveness 
in him which brewed dissatisfaction with this whole mass of doctrine. In recent years 
he has been writing articles in which there has been a rising note of protest against it 
as superficial, confused, and ethically irresponsible. In this book the protest reaches 
its crescendo in a sustained, forcible, even angry attack. ‘ Good-bye to all that’, he 
says in effect ; ‘I will eat such husks no longer’. Mr. Vivas is now at the State Uni- 
versity of Ohio, where his student audiences—large, no doubt—must find it an exhil- 
arating experience to hear this former naturalist let go with Latin eloquence against 
the fashions of the day. 

Mr. Vivas divides his book into three parts, of which the first, and longest, is devoted 
to ‘ animadversions upon naturalistic moral philosophies ’, the second to an outline of 
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his own ethical theory, and the third to what he regards as an important distinction 
between a merely moral and an ethical life. 

He opens his ‘ animadversion’ with a vigorous attack on ‘ cultural relativism ’. 
British readers may be surprised by the prominence he gives this theory. They would 
not be if they were familiar with the intellectual currents in American universities. 
Sociology is one of the main studies; there are as many American undergraduates 
pursuing it as their major field of study as would fill a half dozen British universities. 
Books like Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture and Margaret Mead’s sketches of Samoa 
are read everywhere ; Sumner’s Folkways has become a classic; American teachers 
of sociology and anthropology go in surprising numbers to Indian reservations and 
Pacific islands to study remote cultures at first hand. And always when they return, 
their reports carry the same burden : we must avoid the dogmatism of absolute stand- 
ards; we must not judge other cultures by our own. To the undergraduate this seems 
both eminently fair and the last word in sophistication; so American students—an 
eager, alert, and generous tribe if there ever was one—accept it en masse with enthusiasm. 

If cultural relativism meant only abjuring insularity and national conceit, it would 
be a gospel beyond criticism. But Mr. Vivas points out that it is far more than that. 
It is the doctrine that no culture can be judged from without the circle of its own mores, 
which implies that there is no common or rational standard of appraising anything ; 
and that means, to put it baldly, that nothing is really better or worse than anything 
else. In this teaching Mr. Vivas finds more self-deception than generosity. He does 
not think that the anthropologists who preach it believe for a moment, as in consistency 
they should, that there is no possibility of genuine progress, or that American science 
and German music are not really superior to those of the Andaman Islands. What is 
more important, he thinks that the relativists have no case in logic. Carry their theory 
through, and you will deny that there are objective standards for beliefs as well as for 
customs; and that leads to absurdity. For the sociologists obviously believe that 
cultural relativism is true; but if so, then the doctrine they are putting forward with 
such scientific impartiality has no more claim to validity than the myths of the Dob- 
uans. If the superiority of unprejudiced judgment is only another prejudice, where 
is the force of their preachment ? 

Mr. Vivas next turns his guns on the interest theory of value, to which he devotes 
three chapters. This is the view that has been so massively defended by R. B. Perry, 
to the effect that the value of anything is-ereated--by-imterest.osdesire. Mr. Vivas 
rejects the theory on thefollowing main grounds. (1) It puts the cart before the horse. 
If I catch a sudden whiff of lilac, I do not attach value to the fragrance because I am 
interested in it; it is because I God-valne in that my interest is awakened. (2) The 
theory amounts to ‘ might makes right’. It gives priority to the more intense but 
coarse desire over the less intense but fine desire, and at times this would mean pre- 
ferring what is clearly worse. (3) Behind the theory that to satisfy desire is good as 
such lies the assumption that what all men desire is abundance of life. But this ignores 
the Freudian disclosure that some men desire self-destruction, inhibition, and -death. 
Is the satisfaction of desires like this ipso facto good? Finally (4) neither this nor any 
other naturalistic theory has surmounted the old difficulty of deriving an ought from an 
is; you cannot go straight from the fact that a man likes or desires anything to the 
conclusion that his having it would be good. 

Mr. Vivas devotes three further chapters to instrumentalism. This emphasis also 
may puzzle British readers; they appear to spend little time on John Dewey. But 
his influence remains greater than that of any other American thinker, though perhaps 
it is now stronger in the schools than in the universities. In ethics he is a thoroughgoing 
naturalist whose theory is not far from Perry’s. The theory is briefly this, that moral 
problems are always generated by a conflict between desires, and the right solution is 
the course that will restore the situation to harmony. Mr. Vivas will have none of this. 
He asks whether it is not perfectly possible for a course of action to bring a conflict to 
harmony and still be obviously wrong. If a man is sufficiently lacking in kindly im- 
pulses, he can unify his life around a whole-hearted sadism; the mere fact that his 
desires are unified has no moral significance whatever. 

Mr. Vivas strongly deprecates Dewey’s own deprecation of principles. For him 
Dewey seems to be ‘ruled by one principle only, namely, that principles should be 
shunned ’, that you should regard it as a sufficient rule to act according to the demands 
of the particular situation. But how are you to tell what the situation demands ? 
You are tempted to be selfish ; you are also prompted to be generous; either, in its 
own way, will meet the demands of the situation. Suppose you decide for generosity. 
Why did you do it? Mr. Vivas is convinced that if you answer candidly, your answer 
will reveal a principle—that kindliness is better than indifference, or that happiness is 
better than misery. Dewey avoids such pronouncements of intrinsic good as meaning- 
less. Mr. Vivas thinks that they are essential, and that neither Dewey himself nor any- 
one else can escape them. We agree. 

He concludes his animadversions on naturalism with a ‘ postscript’ on the ethics 
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of logical empiricism, with special reference to Mr. Stevenson. His position here is 
arresting. Those who have studied the history of the Wiener Kreis will recall that 
one of the things that won sympathy for it in the land of its birth was the conviction 
that it was anti-Fascist in implication, that it was offering a kind of analysis which, 
if applied to the concepts of Nazi philosophy would expose them as the meaningless 
bombast they were. It is somewhat startling, therefore, to read this : 
* Stevenson has carried naturalism in moral philosophy to its logical conclusion, 
whereas other naturalists manage to convince themselves ... that they can 
be naturalists and at the same time condemn morally the crimes of Al Capone 
and of Goering. . . We must realize that to deny the primacy of reason in moral 
matters is to hand ourselves over to the first demagogue who is capable of arousing 
our passions. Stevenson’s philosophy is the rationalization on the sophisticated 
philosophical plane of the attitudes of the crypto-fascist. If he means seriously 
what he says—and I believe he does—what he is doing is manufacturing the 
metaphysics of imperialism ’ (164 ; italics in text). 
Such statements anger the positivists, and if taken as a reflection on their own loyalties 
in morals or politics are of course without foundation. But Mr. Vivas is talking about 
their position, not about them. He asks evidence that Capone and Goering could not 
say to the rest of us with the full support of this doctrine that our opposition to them 
was mere prejudice, without one whit more of right, reasonableness, or obligatoriness 
about it than their own prejudice on the other side. The positivists have offered re- 
assurances on this point. Mr. Vivas regards these as halting, unconvincing, and so 
belated as to suggest irresponsibility. He will find many to agree with him. 

In the second section of his book, Mr. Vivas presents his own moral theory. This 
has much in common with ideal utilitarianism. He holds that in moral choice we should 
make ourselves aware, so far as we can, of the values involved in the courses open to 
us, that these values are objective in the sense that they are discovered, not brought 
into being by our own feeling and desire, and that the relations of better and worse 
among them are grasped by intuition. We should choose the course that promises the 
greatest value. But he adds a puzzling qualification. He holds a view of personality 
that virtually identifies it with character and represents it as the set of ‘ espoused 
values ’ which dominate one’s life. Having worked this out with care, he makes the 
congruity of the prospective values of an action with one’s own personality a main 
determinant of the rightness of an act ; ‘ a choice is said to be right because it possesses 
a value character which fits into the moral system of an agent. . . .’ (238). This is 
an original view. The obvious criticism of it is that sometimes acts are right which 
clearly fail to ‘ fit into the moral system of the agent’; the sadist who lets his victim 
off or repudiates his system of values as a whole is acting at once inconsistently and 
rightly. Mr. Vivas does not fail to note this. But I do not think he realizes how much 
revision it calls for in his theory. He develops the theory in the course of a description 
of how we do in fact arrive at moral decisions, and here it has much truth. The soldier 
will make decisions in accord with a dominant set of values very different from those 
of the poet. But though the action will normally be determined by its congruity with 
these values, its rightness surely will not, since these values may be twisted. The 
requirement of congruity must, I think, be given up, or given another place. 

In the final section of his book, Mr. Vivas goes much further than we could go 
ourselves in recognizing the limitations of his own theory of morals. He has become 
convinced that there is another and higher level than the merely moral on which life 
can be lived, a level he calls ethical, but many would prefer to call religious. On this 
level the standard that governs decision is not the primacy of the greatest among a 
set of comparable values, but the absolute primacy of the person. At some cost, per- 
haps, of consistency, Mr. Vivas now regards a person not as a set of espoused values 
but as a subject having absolute values whether he espouses anything or not. ‘ This 
value is of his essence; he does nothing to achieve it, and he possesses it no matter 
what he does or fails to do, no matter how contemptible morally he may be, and no 
matter how clearly his actions may put him beyond the pale of humanity’ (290-1). 
Apparently one should not appraise one’s own personality thus, though another may. 
I should place as the ‘ keystone of my value arch one value to which I give absolute 
primacy : the espoused value of the other as person ’. 

Mr. Vivas takes this, I think, as the Christian view. To question it is perhaps to 
show the superficiality of one’s own insights; but though many persons I respect 
hold this language, I can only admit that I do not understand. It does not seem to 
me true that a bad man is worth as much as a good man, or that these absolute values 
can be thrown into the pan of our moral balance without crushing the scales themselves. 
That was my trouble with pacifism during the war. Sometimes one must sacrifice 
persons to buy a better life for the persons who remain; and if that is true, how can 
persons, however precious, be called ‘ absolute ’ in value ? 

Mr. Vivas is stronger, I think, in attack than in construction. His vigorous criticism 
of naturalism seems to me timely, and, for the most part, sound. His book would 
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profit by greater compression and incisiveness of argument. But it is a gallant, vigor- 
ous book, with a wind of gusto in its sails, and it is written in no ivory tower but in 
the full consciousness that ‘ ideas have consequences ’. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 


Man’s Freedom. By Pavut Weiss. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. x + 325. English price 32s 6d). 


This book is a lengthy and difficult treatise on ethics. It is written in a style that 
is frequently turgid and obscure. The author writes as if he were in possession of a 
special revelation, and although he does condescend to illustration, his illustrations 
are not frequent enough for the reader to take hold of his meaning by their aid. 

Professor Weiss is, of course, attempting the intrinsically hard task of developing a 
metaphysical ethics which takes the notion of human creativity as fundamental. He 
is in earnest in refusing to turn aside from the uniqueness of a man’s relationships to 
his fellows and to his natural environment. Often on this central topic he is illuminating 
and suggestive. For instance, in his chapter on freedom of preference he displays real 
insight into the flexibility and subtlety of rational choice ; he shows here and in many 
other places that he has a real purchase-hold on the realities of moral conduct. Again 
though his moralising frequently crosses over the frontier of the merely platitudinous, 
on occasion, for instance, in dealing with the topic of self-indulgence, he can be almost 
Aristotelian in his shrewdness. 

In fact the book is a curigus combination of rhetorical incoherence and genuine 
philosophical profundity. In discussing, for instance, the idea of the good, Professor 
Weiss is not afraid to say the obvious and important thing, namely, that what moralists 
of the Platonic tradition must concede is the unhappy vagueness of their characterisation 
of the good for man; whereas evils to be avoided can be described with precision, the 
lines of the good life are imperfectly drawn and its whole scheme left vague and indefinite. 

Unhappily, although Professor Weiss has clearly read widely, his scholarship does 
not awaken confidence. His references to Kant are grossly misleading, and his occa- 
sional glances at the ethics of the theologians are curiously myopic. One gets the 
impression of someone trying to communicate in a hurry a passionate vision, and lacking 
in the discipline that a scholarly study of the work of previous investigators in his 
field alone can bring. Yet as his chapter on the ‘ golden rule’ shows, Professor Weiss 
has real analytic powers; and one can only thank him at the end of a rather severe 
judgment on his work, for including in his treatise some discussion of humility and of 
love. In this at least he shows a discrimination that all writers on ethical topics would 
do well to follow. 

D. M. MacKinnon 


Faith and Duty. By N. H. G. Rosrnson. (London: Gollancz. 1950. Pp. x + 150. 
Price 12s 6d). 


This unusually good book bestrides both philosophy and theology, with apparently 
equal competence in both fields. The problem is the relation of the Christian doctrine 
of sin to philosophical ethics. In a worsening world it is natural that theologians should 
lay a heavy emphasis on man’s sinfulness ; but some of them, following the preacher’s 
rather than the thinker’s conscience, and gaining in consequence a wide audience, have 
expounded the doctrine of sin in ways that have cut it loose from our naturally acquired 
knowledge of human nature. The results of philosophical thinking have been not 
merely ignored but consciously rejected, and even its canons have been denied or ques- 
tioned. What may fairly be called the fashionable theology has dug a deep ditch be- 
tween itself and philosophy. This sharp separation of two hitherto related disciplines 
sets a problem. As Dr. Robinson observes, it is a movement away from that synthesis 
of knowledge which is our intellectual ideal, and also a practical need. Professor Lewis 
of Bangor, in his Morals and the New Theology, drew attention to the problem, and 
made a plea for some respect for the methods and findings of ethics. He spoke for 
philosophy, though with a warm concern for theology. Dr. Robinson, continuing the 
plea, speaks for theology, though with an evident esteem for and familiarity with 
philosophy. The case for a rapprochement could scarcely have had more courteous 
and competent advocates. 

The question of the book, then, is whether the new (or revived) forms of the doctrine 
of sin are tenable in a rational Christian theology. Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr—all 
still writing—are successively examined, and in the end, by way of a change, our com- 
monsense Cambridge theologian-philosopher, the late Dr. Tennant, is brought into 
the review. 

Barth is so extreme as to leave barely any room for argument. Dr. Robinson can 
do little more than indicate the rock on which the ultimate split occurs, Barth is con- 
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vinced of man’s total depravity. Our whole nature being sin-sodden, none of our 
natural faculties, not even reason and conscience when critical of themselves, is trust- 
worthy. Therefore neither science nor philosophy can give us truth about man. The. 
ology is thus free to base itself exclusively on revelation, and to proceed by faithful 
exposition, the ideal of system being a demand of corrupted reason. Dr. Robinson 
comments that the basis of the position is self-contradictory : if we were wholly corrupt, 
we should be unable to conceive and judge our corruption. I imagine that Barth’s 
reply would be that the idea is indeed impossible to the natural man, being communicable 
only by revelation. Clearly, this sort of theology has nothing to give to philosophy, 
and will receive nothing from it. 

Brunner, though proceeding from the same school, has a genuine respect for philo- 
sophical thinking. That respect (also a keen sense of humour) keeps him from Barth’s 
extremism. His moderate restatement of the Reformers’ doctrine of man’s depravity 
is that the image in us of God is not wholly wiped out, but that only the form of it 
remains—to which our author answers that in the sphere of mind form and matter 
cannot be so deeply separated as to allow of a general approval of the one and a general 
condemnation of the other. Brunner’s qualification of Barth on this point does, how- 
ever, leave him free to make some use of philosophical ethics; but he takes Kant’s 
ethics as typical, and thereby involves all ethics in the charge of sinful self-reference (a 
law prescribed by the rational self to itself); and further charges all ethics with being 
incompetent to bring together the Ought and the Is, from whichever of the two we 
start. Brunner, therefore, cannot import much from ethics into theology. 

Niebuhr also discards total corruption, and also seeks to attribute to man a very 
high degree of corruption. His qualification is that our spiritual ‘ essence’ remains 
intact, but that its ‘ virtue’ is lost—a distinction which Dr. Robinson dismisses as 
abstract, unclearly drawn, and unhelpful, and also, so far as it means (as Niebuhr in 
some places indicates) that our soundness of conscience survives only as a demand 
and not as insight, as reducing conscience to an uneasy feeling and as doing scant justice 
to our natural moral achievements. 

To these leaders of the reaction against both Liberal and Catholic theology Dr. 
Robinson does, however, attribute the merit of recalling theology to the Scriptural 
and Reformed stress on the depth and ubiquity of man’s sinfulness. He cannot accept 
total depravity, but he will not slur over the religious conviction which is imperfectly 
expressed in the doctrine. The universality of sin, he argues, is not a merely empirical 
fact (it is here that he tilts his lance at Tennant) but a necessary part of man: the 
ease for it rests not on inductive observation but on the vision of faith, the appalling 
drama of our redemption not being required by a merely contingent moral faultiness. 
I have not quite grasped his reason for speaking of our ‘ equal’ sinfulness, rejecting 
all degrees, but the problem which he sharpens for contemporary theology is clear— 
that justice must be done both to the necessary existence of man’s sinfulness and to 
our moral responsibility (including the capacity to respond to the good). In his in- 
sistence on the latter of these he is seconding the protest of Professor Lewis: theology, 
like ethics, cannot dispense with that notion. His own way of holding together the two 
apparent opposites is to bring in the idea of collective responsibility, which he defends, 
acutely though to me in this connection unconvincingly, against Lewis. 

From such a point of view he is bound to make some criticisms of the philosophical 
ethics whose title to be respected in theology he is championing. For instance, he 
makes the excellent point that moral philosophers talk almost entirely about the good, 
as though all that needs to be said about the bad could be inferred therefrom. We 
certainly do glean the impression that the bad is merely the formal contradictory of 
the good, so that what is asserted of the latter yields us, by simple contradiction, a 
sufficient doctrine of the former. The cause of this defect he finds in the purely theoret- 
ical attitude of the moral philosopher, concerned only to understand the moral life, 
not, like the theologian qua religious, to change it. 

The book is a refreshing one, combining exactness with breadth of vision. It stands 
well above the usual level and deserves to be widely read. In particular, the handling 
of strictly ethical questions is technically so good that I wish that the author would 
spare more of his time for them, since we have plainly not yet managed to frame a 
respect-compelling form for our philosophical investigations of morality. 


T. E. JEssop 


Problematik. Nichtwissen und Wissensverlangen im philosophischen Bewusstsein. By 


MicHAEL LANDMANN. (Géttingen : Vandenhoek & Ruprecht. 1949. Pp. 406. 
Price DM. 28). 


This book can be divided into two parts: the author’s Introduction (pp. 5-61) and 
the survey of various philosophies from Thales to our times, Let us begin with the 
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Introduction. The author is a phenomenologist and this fact is noticeable from the 
way in which he treats his theme and from the selection of philosophers whom he quotes. 
He begins with the distinction between the Modern Theory of Knowledge (i.e., the 
formulation of epistemological problems by Descartes and his followers) and the Present- 
day Theory of Knowledge. What he regards as the latter is roughly the view repre- 
sented by the so-called Phenomenological Centre (Scheler, N. Hartmann, etc.). There 
are also some elements of Heidegger’s Existentialism, for instance the problematic 
concerning the future. Landmann states the difference between these two theories of 
knowledge in the following way : 

According to the Modern Theory of Knowledge the subjective consciousness only 
is primarily given and certain. Everything that transcends that consciousness is not 
immediately given and therefore not certain. Accordingly, there were asked the follow- 
ing questions: Is there any reality which transcends consciousness? And is it such 
as it is presented to us? What is true about that reality and what is Truth ? 

The present-day tendency is different. Here also the subjective side seems to occupy 
a rather privileged position but at the same sime the objective side is regarded as equally 
primary. Moreover, the subject-object relation, which belongs entirely to the episte- 
mological domain, does not constitute any longer the centre of philosophical interest. 
Compared with the fullness of life this relation seems to be of a rather secondary import- 
ance. It is replaced by ‘ man’s-being-in-the-World’ (das menschliche in-der-Welt- 
Sein). Thus the attention is shifted from the theory of knowledge to such disciplines 
as Psychology, Existential Analytics, Anthropology, Ontology and Metaphysics. This 
does not mean that the problems of knowledge should be put into the background, 
because there are other problems of knowledge apart from those represented by the 
official epistemology and the consideration of these other problems will create a contact 
with the present-day situation. The traditional epistemology considered knowledge 
only from the point of its truth. But besides the relation to truth, knowledge includes 
elements, which are truth-neutral, i.e. neither true nor false. There are two such truth- 
neutral phenomena (1) not-knowing, and (2) the desire for knowing (and connected with 
the latter the axiological problem: the value of knowing). Now, desire for knowing 
can occur only if there is something that is not known and if at the same time the know- 
ledge of it is regarded as valuable. Further, Landmann is not inclined to deal with 
knowledge as static results or with methods of acquiring knowledge, but only with 
knowledge as a process. And in this process his truth-neutral elements play a very 
important part. That is the reason why Landmann gives us a detailed psychologico- 
phenomenological analysis of the emotional source, essence, and forms of not-knowing 
and also the source and forms of the desire for knowledge and the forces acting against 
it. 

He starts his historical survey by discussing the vita activa and vita contemplativa 
controversy. He does so because desire for knowledge presupposes that knowledge is 
a value. Now this chapter and the next, which examines Aristotle’s statement that all 
men by nature strive for knowledge, are both historically and systematically interesting. 
And so is the discussion of Aristotle’s ‘ aporetische Methode’, as can be expected from 
a phenomenologist acquainted with the works of Nicolai Hartmann. But perhaps the 
most valuable thing is Landmann’s presentation of the Socratic attitude which equally 
embraces knowing and not-knowing. Later we are shown what part is played by not- 
knowing and the desire for knowing (and also the value of knowing) in patristic, schol- 
astic, and modern philosophy. The survey ends with Nietzsche, Simmel, Scheler, and 
Jaspers. All this contains a lot of valuable and stimulating analysis. 

In conclusion one point can be made. Landmann, talking about the present-day 
theory of knowledge, or philosophy in general, refers only to phenomenology. There 
is no mention of Bertrand Russell, Wittgenstein, or Logical Positivism. Nor is there 
any mention of them in the whole book. although Landmann discusses two schools of 
older positivism. Is this a retaliation? It is indeed true that Russell in his History of 
Western Philosophy does not mention either Husserl or phenomenology. He ought to 
have done so. As to Logical Positivism, perhaps the way in which Carnap quoted 
Heidegger’s ‘ das Nicht nichtet ’ may be regarded as an offence to a phenomenologist. 
But however this may be, it does not seem to be the case that present-day philosophy is 
phenemenology. It seems rather that the great days of phenomenology are over (with 
the exception perhaps of recent work of Ingarden) and the only phenomenological 
trace in present-day philosophy is Existentialism. It seems further that present-day 
philosophy (at least in Britain and the United States) is mainly of the Russellian-logico- 
positivistic type. Therefore Landmann’s position cannot be taken as an historical 
account of what is going on in philosophy iu our days. So perhaps he believes 
that there is one ‘ true ’ philosophy and further that Phenomenology is that Philosophy. 
Perhaps. There is something incredible about the credulity of philosophers. 


W. BEDNAROWSKEI 
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An Introduction to Logic. By A. C. Das. (Calcutta : Kamala Book Depot. [1950}, 
2 vols. Pp. xii + 343, x + 258. Price Rupees 4 per vol.). 


This is an elementary textbook of the traditional logic on the same pattern as many 
which appeared in this country about the turn of the century before the influence of 
Russell began to make itself felt. Mr. Das does not follow his authorities slavishly, 
and there is a certain freshness about some of his illustrations; but he has made no 
significant contribution. 

The first volume deals with deductive logic. Of the purely formal treatment of 
syllogism it is enough to say that this is faithful to the tradition. In the remainder 
of this volume, although Mr. Das’s treatment of one or two matters (e.g. the necessity 
of reduction, and dilemmas) may be an improvement on what is to be found in most 
books of this kind, the defects are more noticeable than the merits. The treatment of 
disjunctive propositions is extremely confused, and, in general, there are too many 
apparent inconsistencies. For example what is called ‘the denotative view of pro- 
positions ’ is rejected on pp. 116-117 in the general discussion of the import of pro- 
positions ; it is accepted by implication on pp. 154-5 when distribution is being explained, 
but abandoned once more in the discussion of Euler’s diagrams on p. 161. Again, 
immediate inference is defined as inference with a single premise ; but contraposition 
is denied to be immediate inference not because it has more than one premise, but 
because it is not direct. 

The second volume is better. This is partly because the author here shows a greater 
awareness than was apparent in Volume I of the difficulties involved in some of the 
theories which he supports or proposes when discussing general questions. This volume 
is devoted to induction and is based largely on Mill. It ends with a sketch of the develop. 
ment of inductive logic from Aristotle to Keynes and Johnson and this includes an 
interesting though brief account of the views of the Buddhists and other Indian schools 
of philosophy. 

J. A. Faris 


William James. A selection from his writings on psychology. Edited with a commentary 
by Marcaret Knicut. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books Ltd. 1950. Pp. 248. 
Price 1s 6d). 


This is a reprint in an accessible form of William James’s most characteristic writing 
in psychology. I am not quite sure whether it is altogether a good thing. He reads so 
freshly and persuasively that the lay reader may easily overlook the original date of 
publication and think of this almost as a contemporary psychological treatise. Psychol- 
ogists may recognise, perhaps with a nostalgic pang, the definition of their subject as 
the ‘ description and explanation of states of consciousness as such’; but many of 
those who will read this book may refer the definition to psychology as it is to-day, and 
find their further studies just a little perplexing. 

But if we are to reprint the psychological classics then William James is a good 
first choice. And if he is to re-appear then he could not have done so under happier 
conditions. Mrs. Knight’s selection is admirable, and her biography of William James 
is delightful. It made me hope that perhaps a larger scale treatment of the same sub- 
ject might some time appear in its own right. I have one trifling complaint. On Page 
50 we find the sentences : ‘ The philosophical theory (or, as some would say, aberration) 
with which James was most closely connected, is known as pragmatism. Pragmatism 
1s the spiritual ancestor of logical positivism’. If one might parody Cicero, there is 
no philosophical theory so sensible that it has not at some time been called an aberration 
by somebody. Further, though pragmatism and logical positivism have in some ways 
grown up together, it is not, I think, true, historically or otherwise, that one is the 
spiritual ancestor of the other. Mrs. Knight does not like either, but a tip-and-run raid 
of this sort seems a little out of place. 


JAMES DREVER 


The Psychology of Intelligence. By JEAN Piacet. Translated by M. Piercy and D. E. 
BerityNne. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1950. Pp. viii + 182. Price 
15s). 


Professor Piaget is remarkably versatile : he was a zoologist before he turned to 
psychology ; he is a Professor in the Faculty of Sciences in the University of Geneva, 
where he has occupied the Chairs of Child Psychology, Sociology, and the History of 
Scientific Thought ; and he is the Co Director of the Rousseau Institute for the training 
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of teachers, and Director of the International Bureau of Education. He is also re- 
markably prolific : apart from articles, he has published some fifteen books on various 
aspects of the mental development of children, as well as two or three treatises on logic 
and epistemology ; and at least seven of these sizeable volumes have appeared in the 
last five years. This book, like his others, has been affected, for good and ill, by his 
diverse interests and his great productiveness. 

Between twenty and twenty-five years ago, five of Professor Piaget’s books, begin- 
ning in 1926 with The Language and Thought of the Child, appeared in English. They 
were based, partly on the test performances of children aged between nine and eleven, 
but mainly on records of everything that a small group of children, aged between four 
and eight, had said, over an interval of some months, during the morning class at school, 
not only in answer to questions but also during their extensive periods of free activity. 
These records led Professor Piaget to make three claims: (a) before the age of seven 
or eight, children are predominantly egocentric, and their thinking is autistic: they 
cannot think logically, or objectively, or causally, or in the light of a general principle, 
or from another person’s standpoint ; (b) their subsequent intellectual development, 
culminating in adult reasoning, is the result of their coming to possess social interests 
and to participate ir. social activities ; and (c) the change from egocentric to socialised 
thinking is due ~sainly to maturation. These claims caused widespread interest in 
Europe and Araerica, and stimulated many psychologists, such as Dr. Susan Isaacs 
and Dr. M. M. Lewis in England and Dr. Dorothea McCarthy in the United States, 
to test their validity. In general, they have not been confirmed. There appear to 
be no fundamental differences between the thinking of children and that of adults ; 
egocentric and pre-logical thinking is neither predominant in children under seven 
nor unimportant in older children and adults; when, and to what extent, a child’s 
thinking is socialised, is a matter not merely of his age, but of his personality, his ex- 
perience, and his situation. 

In the present book, which seeks to elucidate the nature and growth of intelligence, 
Professor Piaget makes no reference to the many larger and more carefully planned 
investigations that his early studies provoked ; he takes no account of the searching 
criticisms of his views that Dr. Isaacs included in Intellectual Growth in Young Children ; 
and he seems to regard all his initial claims as established. He still says that the thought 
of young children ‘‘ always evinces a distorting egocentricity ’ (p. 160) and ‘‘ remains 
pre-logical even when it attains its maximum degree of adaptation ” (p. 129); he still 
asserts that social interaction, which is ‘‘ indispensable for logic” (p. 162), does not 
begin until the age of seven or eight; and he still implies that it is the result of mere 
maturation. But these are not the only defects that the present volume exhibits. 
Equally serious is the absence of any reference to Burt, Terman, Thomson, Thorndike 
or Thurstone. These psychologists were all born before Professor Piaget, and have all 
made fundamentally important contributions to the psychology of intelligence. Any 
book that claims to be a “* presentation and critique of the main theories of intelligence 
that are held to-day ”’, and to show “the sort of precision”’ of which the study of 
intelligence ‘‘ might be capable ’’, should pay some attention to the results of their 
factorial analysis of human abilities. Even Spearman is mentioned only incidentally, 
and only in connection with his principles of noegenesis, which are inadequately and 
inaccurately stated. 

Disappointing in its contents, this book is also discouraging in its style. Many of 
its sentences are difficult to unravel, and it contains a plethora of new-coined words 
which the translators have faithfully reproduced. Nevertheless the book is not wholly 
unrewarding. In the first place, it assimilates the psychological and logical to the 
biological study of intelligence. Secondly, while accepting the central thesis of the 
Gestalt psychologists, that every cognitive field is essentially ‘ organized’ or ‘ struc- 
tured ’, it stresses the influence of subjective forces on this structuring process, which, 
it argues, is facilitated and improved by increasing maturity and experience, and is 
assisted by exploration of the trial-and-error type. Thirdly, its general argument is 
worth considering. This comprises five stages: (a) The function of every cognitive 
process, as of every act, is to adapt the organism to its environment. (6) All adaptation 
involves the establishing of equilibrium between assimilation and accommodation. 
(c) Cognitive adaptation, which entails a ‘ structuring’ of the relations between the 
environment and the organism, is achieved to some extent in perception, and is helped 
by habits (whose functions are like those of Professor J. Z. Young’s “ store of rules 
in the brain’’). (d) It reaches a higher level when imagination and recollection come 
into play; and a still higher level when the individual’s cognitive field becomes plastic, 
and his cognitive processes, instead of being grouped and concentrated in a rigid, autistic 
way, become capable of being re-grouped and re-orientated in accordance with the gen- 
eral structure of the whole situation. (e) It reaches the highest level, and best exempli- 
fies intelligence, when the individual becomes capable of reasoning from assumptions, 
and of relying on ‘‘ the necessary validity of an inference as opposed to agreement of 
the conclusions with experience ”’ (p. 148). Rex Knicut 
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Der deutsche Historismus in England. By Kuavus Docknorn. (Géttingen : Vanden. 
hoeck und Ruprecht. 1950. Pp. 230). 


All the characteristic virtues, and perhaps some of the defects, of the academic 
fellowship dissertation are to be found in this small but solid monograph. Since its 
original presentation as a ‘ Habilitationsschrift’ in the Faculty of Philosophy at Géttin- 
gen in 1942, the author has enlarged and deepened his thesis despite the limitations 
imposed by the necessity of carrying on his work inside Germany. As now published 
it is a scholarly piece of research in which the material is carefully surveyed and the 
results lucidly and systematically displayed. 

The scope of the subject is made clear at the outset. ‘ Historismus’ is distinguished 
from Historiography on the one side and History on the other. It is a neat and un- 
translatable word ; perhaps the nearest approximation in English is ‘ historical atti- 
tude’. From this definition it follows that Dr. Dockhorn’s enquiries are not limited 
to formal history but extend to such studies as philology, aesthetics, theology, and 
jurisprudence, that were susceptible of a new historical treatment. The theme is equally 
clearly stated. At the beginning of the nineteenth century England possessed romantics 
and antiquaries but no scientific historians nor even the experimental forerunners of 
scientific history. At the end of the century she possessed a scientific school of history 
equal to any in the world. How, asks Dr. Dockhorn, did this happen? More partic- 
ularly, how was it that this school sprang into life fully armed and equipped almost 
within a lifetime ? His answer, which also gives the subject of his book, is that the 
pioneer work, for England and also for the whole western world, was done in Germany 
by German scholars. England had the results, but did not experience the process, of 
the evolution of a school of historical thinking which was the precondition of scientific 
historiography. Beginning with classical philology and history, and rapidly spreading 
to theology, modern history, legal and constitutional history, and jurisprudence, the 
double formula of the German scholars—exact handling of evidence and an organic 
conception of society—achieved a complete intellectual revolution. 

Not all British historians would subscribe in toto to the argument thus nakedly set 
out ; but in search of material to support his thesis Dr. Dockhorn has cast a wide net 
over many aspects of English (and Scottish) intellectual life in the nineteenth century. 
Even those familiar with the outlines of the subject will find much that is new among 
the variety of specimens here caught and laid out for their attention, from Poet 
Laureates to Presbyterian theologians, and from Arnold of Rugby to Toynbee and 
Collingwood. If the reader has a feeling that the net has been too indiscriminately 
drawn for complete conviction, or that the discussion degenerates at times into a cata- 
logue of names, those are defects difficult to avoid in a study of this nature. The merit 
of the book is that it is the first substantial effort to map out a fundamental aspect of 
the development of British thought in a century which in spite—or because—of its 
nearness still presents innumerable problems of interpretation. How much such a 
survey is needed is seen, for example, by the curious fact that one can read all that 
the two nineteenth-century volumes of the Ozford History of England have to say on 
British historians in that period without being made aware of any debt owed by them 
to German scholarship. 

Yet with all this one has a sense of something lacking in Dr. Dockhorn’s book which 
derives ultimately from the narrowness of his approach. One does not ask for an ob- 
jective discussion of the precise way in which German historical thought formed, some 
perhaps would say deformed, the evolution of British historiography. That would be an 
interesting topic and it is as well even now to be reminded (as many passages in this 
book do remind us) of the lengths to which ‘ Teutomania ’ went with some of the leading 
British historians. But it would be another story and one better left to an insular pen ; 
though it cannot in the end be doubted that we derived infinitely more good than harm 
from the great German scholars of the nineteenth century. Criticism of Dr. Dockhorn 
springs from a different consideration. He has applied the straightforward method of 
selecting and discussing those historians, theologians, jurists, and philologists, who 
show traces large or small of German influence. That the subject is important and his 
list impressive is beyond dispute. But he has not discussed the relative importance of 
the subject or the representative nature of his list. It‘is not enough to point to the 
undoubted fact of German influence. The proportions of that influence—its extent, 
that is to say, relative to other traditions and other influences—must also be considered. 
Failure to put the specific German influence in its general setting leads to a double weak- 
ness. It may in the first place distort to the point of falsification any given illustration 
of his theme. For example the Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley is dis- 
cussed, and at one point (p. 161) claimed as a significant item in the growth of the 
* German school ’, without any suggestion that one of the major sources of intellectual 
inspiration to the Christian Socialists were in fact the ideas of French Socialism trans- 
mitted through Ludlow. In the second place, without an attempt to relate German 
influence to the whole intellectual complex of the Victorian age, the subject is left 
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suspended in a vacuum. It may be argued that Dr. Dockhorn’s purpose was simply 
to write an account of the influence of German historical thinking on English intellectual 
life and that to criticise him for not doing what he did not set out to do is a misuse of 
reviewing. But can one adequately treat of a subject until its size and limits have been 
ascertained ? This is not to suggest that Dr. Dockhorn has failed in his initial exploring 
expedition into Victorian intellectual life. But a wider area will have to be mapped 
out before we can see accurately the proportions of what he has done. 
NorMAaNn GASH 


An Arab Philosophy of History. Selections from the Prolegomena of Inn KHALDUN 
of Tunis (1332-1406). Translated and arranged by C. P. Issawr. (London: John 
Murray. 1950. Pp. xiv + 190. Price 6s). 


John Murray’s Wisdom of the East series, begun in the early days of the century, 
reaches new levels of interest and usefulness. We have just had Professor Arberry’s 
translation of the Spiritual Physick of Rhazes. In the present volume, the 100th of 
the series, Mr. Charles Issawi, professor at the American University of Beirut, has done 
a real service in making Ibn Khaldun—if only in part—readily available to non-Arabist 
readers. (The French translation of the Prolegomena is buried in several tomes of 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits). 

Mr. Issawi writes for ‘ students of the social sciences ’ (xii). His Selections present 
Ibn Khaldun as an observer and tritic of human society and as an original political 
thinker. There is of course no doubt that the interest in Ibn Khaldun in recent times 
is largely due to what is called his ‘ philosophy of history ’ or ‘ sociology’. The signifi- 
cance of the terms in Ibn Khaldun’s case perhaps calls for discussion. 

At the time when he wrote the Prolegomena he was a man of much political experi- 
ence, though in a relatively narrow field, the Arab-Berber states of North Africa. The 
main concern indeed of Ibn Khaldun’s life was affairs, not learning. Possessed of great 
abilities, he was bound to have striking and original things to say when he came to write 
about those matters with which he was most familiar. Such are his often-quoted 
assertions that, generally speaking, the life of the state does not exceed three generations 
(117) and his characterisation of the Arabs as unfit for civilisation (54-60). It is general- 
isations like these, personal to Ibn Khaldun and often brilliant, which have attracted 
attention. But do they make a ‘ philosophy of history’ or ‘sociology’? Are his 
observations even valid ? His dictum on the duration of the life of the state no doubt 
applied admirably to the North African kingdoms. Had it a greatly wider application ? 
As to his view of the Arabs, is it impartial and correct, or rather an expression of the 
feeling that Arab invasion had ruined the settled life of North Africa (57-8, cf. French 
translation I, 66) ? 

Ibn Khaldun claims that his study of human society is a new science (36-7). In 
any case its purpose is closely connected with the seven-volume History, to which the 
Prolegomena form the introduction, and is strictly speaking the verification of tradi- 
tional historical data (37, somewhat obscured in Mr. Issawi’s rendering; cf. French 
translation I, 79). Ibn Khaldun’s aim then appears as a critique of (Muslim) history. 
Is this the same as ‘ philosophy of history ’ or ‘ sociology ’ ? 

There is a whole range of passages in the Prolegomena which Mr. Issawi does not 
consider, where Ibn Khaldun’s traditionalism and his interest in the hermetic rather 
than the rationalist aspect of the inheritance from antiquity are patently seen. He 
condemns the study of philosophy (French translation III. 227 seq.). He devotes many 
pages to the science of talismans and the occult properties of the letters of the alphabet. 
The most intelligent men, he tells us, have never had the least doubt as to the existence 
of magic (French translation III. 176). Mr. Issawi does not mention that according to 
Ibn Khaldun his discovery of ‘ sociology ’ was due to divine inspiration (French trans- 
lation I, 83). All this is disconcerting, it would seem, for a view which places Ibn Khal- 
dun so high as Mr. Issawi and some of the writers he quotes appear to do. 

It is better meantime, instead of comparing Ibn Khaldun to all and sundry great 
geniuses, to attempt to place him among his predecessors, contemporaries and successors, 
for, pace Professor Toynbee (quoted p. x), he had all of these. Ibn al-Khatib of Granada, 
an older contemporary, was almost equally distinguished, both as politician and author, 
though his historical work (History of Granada, etc.) was conceived on more conventional 
lines. Predecessors such as Sakkaki and Masudi had had ‘ sociological’ ideas earlier 
(Von Griinebaum, cf. 21). The Egyptian historian Magrizi was a pupil of Ibn Khaldun 
and made extensive use of his method in a work with the title Causes of the Decay of 
Egypt (Enan, Ibn Khaldun, 102 seq.). 

Though one may easily differ from the editor on various points, this is a good book. 
Not much in the way of minor criticism seems called for. It should be made clear that 
the list of regions (40 seq.) is taken by Ibn Khaldun directly from Idrisi, The translation 
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is generally correct. ‘ Assyrians ’ (30) should no doubt be ‘ Syrians’ or ‘ Aramaeans’, 
* Statesmanliness ° (59) is an unfortunate word. A difficult phrase is avoided by render. 
ing ‘ elsewhere ’ (97), cf. French translation II, 140: ‘ dans les traités de philosophie ’ (2). 
E. F. Gautier’s work should be named at its first occurrence (21 n.1). Misprints are rare, 
Two which catch the eye are ‘in’ for ‘ is’ (16) and equinoctial ‘ lines ’ for ‘ line ’ (38), 


D. M. DuNtop 


Origin of History as Metaphysic. By Marsorre L. Burke. (New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. 61. Price $2.75). 


According to the publisher this book contains ‘ a critical examination of the notion 
that ‘ history is progress ’’, and moreover, an examination of the notion of “* history ” 
itself’. It discusses history as a ‘ particular bias of thought or ‘“‘ metaphysic ”’ which 
was operative as long ago as the Council of Nicaea and earlier’; and it deduces ‘ the 
modern world as time-motion . . . as an aberration of the Greek idea of the world 
as image’. In the introduction we are told a little more about this conception of history, 
* History, as the concept of absolute purposefulness has been resurrected as a new meta- 
physic of vicarious human experience wherein man as microcosm, comprehends all 
History, and History, as macrocosm, comprehends all man. For a spiritual change 
has taken place which has changed the primal concern of science from the problem of 
form to the problem of motion, and has made it possible for History, as inquiry into 
the relation of human activity in general to the field of time-motion, to assume a special 
value and become a characteristic metaphysic ’. The conception of history, which has 
thus been affected by modern developments in scientific theory, arose originally as a 
result of a ‘ revolution ’ of ‘ great importance ’ which ‘ has not been explicitly recognised 
by theorists of history. ...’ ‘It is clear that at some period history-writing became 
an occult art, and was withdrawn into an inner sanctuary, whereas in the time of Thuci- 
dides (sic) it was read to the celebrants of the Olympian games, and perversely, the 
change was effected at the time when History began to assume as its province mankind, 
the general concept of man ’. 

The authoress mentions no historian, scientist or philosopher by name except (in 
the passage just quoted) Thucydides, nor does she illustrate her remarks by any quota- 
tions or references. But as far as I have understood her at all she is referring to what 
is normally regarded as the transition from mythology to historiography—a ‘ revol- 
ution ’ explicitly recognised by Collingwood at the very least—since she considers that 
the earlier concept of history was in vogue when ‘ Clio mythologised about man ’ (page 
2). And it was on her view the conflict between Arians and Athanasians which im- 
mediately preceded the replacement of this concept by the familiar one. 

Apart from these extremely vague historical remarks I do not think there is anything 
in the book which is of interest either to historians or to philosophers. The authoress 
makes no attempt to substantiate her historical picture or to fill in its details. The 
greater part of the book consists of a very confused and obscure theory of knowledge 
and self-knowledge which reads like a parody of nineteenth century British idealism. 
This portion of the book contains no paragraph headings or sign-post sentences to 
inform the reader what, if anything, is being proved or asserted ; and there are constant 
references to things like the ‘ analogical apodictical singular judgement ’ (p. 39) without 
any citation of examples to clarify what is meant. It also contains many quaint, un- 
elucidated phrases like ‘ infinitated part of a limitless whole’ (p. 18), which are not 
made any easier to understand by their incorporation in a grammatical style reminiscent 
of Henry James or William Faulkner. Presumably the authoress believes this theory 
of knowledge to be involved in the conception of history which she is examining, but 
she would have to write another book and redescribe both before any reader could ever 
find out whether her belief is true. 


JONATHAN COHEN 


The Ways of Genius. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr. (New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1949. Pp. xvi + 310. Price $3.50). 


Genius, like ‘ miracle ’, is a word which we deliberately reserve for what is surprising 
and puzzling ; and if Professor Tsanoff proposes to ‘ describe and explain ’ its ‘ sources, 
nature, and working ’, he deserves respect and toleration in proportion to a task which 
is of peculiar difficulty. His enquiry, moreover, has remarkable breadth, for it covers 
genius in the poet, scientist, inventor, judge, moralist, religious prophet and visionary— 
pursuing, in each case, the ‘ essential characteristics’ that apparently make genius 
genius. For readers in Great Britain the work has also some special interest, for it 
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gees genius as the outstanding example of the mental activity which contrasts with 
routine mental activity. It is, that is to say, the highest form of intelligence, a word 
that appears frequently in the book ; and though he does not do so in fact, the author 
could easily argue a relation between his enquiry and Professor Ryle’s recent work, or 
the exchange, not long ago, between Professor Price and Professor Ayer on thinking 
and meaning. 

But The Ways of Genius contains very little abstract philosophical analysis, and 
what it does is eclectic and general. Description, less of the workings of genius itself 
than of its environment and products, is the primary method, and perhaps the book’s 
greatest attraction is its assortment of details about every kind of gifted originality : 
there is Poincaré’s account of invention in mathematics, a survey of various translations 
from Dante, some illustrations of how Shakespeare handled his sources, a summary of 
Brahminism and Buddhism, the career of Samuel F. B. Morse, and an attempt at 
detailed study of how Emily Dickinson composed and re-composed one of her poems. 
Distracting though these sometimes are, the reader may even so find that they have 
intrinsic interest. 

The author’s selection of these facts is important, because it reveals his grasp of 
what exemplifies genius and what does not. Professor Tsanoff’s choice occasionally 
disquiets. Emily Dicksinson’s poem (from her posthumous collection, Bolts of Melody, 
one notices) begins :— 

Contained in this short life 

Are magical extents 

The soul returning soft at night 

To steal securer hence 

As children strictest kept 

Turn soonest to the sea .. . 
What may be learnt of the ways of genius here is not much. One also finds the author 
taking it for granted that the function of poetry is to recreate the writer’s emotions, 
his exact mood, in the reader (p. 100); and discussing the contribution of rhythm and 
rhyme largely (not entirely) in abstraction from meaning (p. 120-2, 133); and saying 
of metaphors in poetry little more than they ‘ should be convincing’ (p. 137). These 
remarks do not wholly win one’s confidence. 

Nor are they incidental. The author—rightly—at last abandons the search for 
‘determining conditions’ of genius (p. 287); and most of the book describes what 
genius produces, whether in art, scientific discovery, or speculative insight. When 
it turns to analysis, its chief concern is to describe, in general terms, the function of 
genius, wherever this appears. As always, such a concern leads the author to stress 
analogies, rather than balance analogies and differences. The general conclusion runs : 
‘Genius .. . its essential quality is original creative activity ... the whole range 
of consciousness is astir in a productive tumult .. . it is truly organic. Like all living 
tissue, the mind is actively reconstituting itself’ (pp. 274-5, much condensed). 

This passage reveals the central weakness of the book: that it seems not to be 
written from a clear understanding of the kind of statement which advances an author’s 
argument and his reader’s knowledge, and the kind which does not. If it were not for 
this, the very wide sweep of information and some of the discussions on secondary 
matters might make the book useful to younger students. But it is subject to a constant 
seduction of language which is a sterilization of thought. ‘ The poet needs a beautiful 
idea, but his expression of it is poetic if he makes it as musical as possible’ (p. 112) ; 
‘Here’ (i.e. in poetry) ‘is a deepening of experience and a heightening of conscious- 
ness . . . enhancement of intelligence . . . integrity of mind . . . with the creative 
breath of life’ (p. 93, italics mine); ‘Genius . . . is creative and original because it 
is the integral self-possession of intelligence ’ (p. 274). One cannot but recognize how, 
each time, the terms upon which these statements are true raise all the doubts that the 
statements themselves were intended to dispel. 

One such remark ought to be examined in more detail, because it is more contro- 
versial. Professor Tsanoff, writing of Ibsen’s care in revising his plays, says: ‘ details 
of action, dialogue, and disclosure of characters are revised . . . the moulding is not 
a manipulation, but a living process in which parts and whole mutually reveal, perfect and 
express each other’ (p. 148, italics mine). How much more does this say that ‘ good 
revision is good revision’? (that it does at least say, the unobtrusive word ‘ perfect ’ 
ensures it). Something more, no doubt—a hint, a stimulus, a suggestion that something 
fine is under discussion. But suppose we begin to test the guidance it seems to give us, 
and ask, could one be led to recognize dramatic merit through noticing that parts and 
whole were mutually revealing or expressing each other ? Could Ibsen have obtained 
practical guidance this way ? Could one ever decide, as between two good plays, that 
parts and whole revealed and expressed each other more in one than the other ? Could 
there be good revision of other kinds ? What exactly, indeed, are these parts? None 
of these questions can receive a positive, negative, or any clear and exact answer ; 
because we do not clearly know when expressions like ‘ part’, ‘ mutually express ’, 
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and ‘ mutually reveal’ apply in this context, and when they do not. We cannot use 
them with clear significance, therefore; a fortiori cannot use them significantly ag 
clues to merit. 

But nothing is easier than to use them another way, ence, through a delighted 
intuition or otherwise, we believe ourselves to be face to face with genuine art. For 
such terms are constituents of the critic’s jargon—though these, one suspects, of 
rather old-fashioned jargon. Critics, like others, shun sameness ; they shun a reiterated 
‘good’, ‘ good’, ‘good’; and they have a variety of expressions that help them to 
do so. They help, because although they do not in any clear way supplement plain 
unreasoned praise (none the worse, perhaps, for being unreasoned), and really do no 
more than express it—yet, for all that, they conceal its oracular monotony by a varied 
semblance of description. 

Problems of this kind suggest themselves often, as one reads Professor Tsanoff’s 
book. In the end one’s chief impression is of how greatly its real informativeness, 
and its apparent informativeness, diverge. 

JoHuN HoLLoway 


The Philosophy of Mathematics. By Epwarp A. Maziarz. (New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. viii + 286. Price $4.00). 


The Philosophy of Mathematics, as it is understood to-day, is a living and vigorous 
subject, of comparatively recent origin : it has in fact grown up almost entirely during 
the last seventy years. It began with Cantor’s researches, from 1878 onwards, regarding 
the nature of the continuum, and Frege’s discovery in 1884 of the true nature of number : 
two subjects on which much nonsense had been talked from time immemorial. In the 
1890’s, Peano introduced an essential tool by the invention of his system of ideograms 
for symbolic logic : after which Russell and Whitehead, using the Peano symbolism, 
succeeded in showing that either the whole, or a very great fraction, of pure mathe- 
matics, is simply a part of logic. Since then the philosophy of mathematics has been 
much concerned with the relation between mathematics and logic: whether mathe- 
matics contains extra-logical elements, and if so, what they are. In the last thirty 
years, outstanding work has been done by Brouwer and Gédel. It is hardly necessary 
to add that in building up the philosophy of mathematics, no type of metaphysical 
doctrine has been of any assistance. 

If the reader expects to find an exposition of the modern philosophy of mathematics 
in the present volume, he will be disappointed. One looks in vain for any systematic 
account of the discoveries of Frege, Cantor, Peano, Whitehead, Russell, Brouwer, or 
Gédel. The purpose of the author is quite different : he is a Thomist, and his aim is 
to formulate something which can be called a philosophy of mathematics and which 
is in harmony with his school of thought. One’s first question is, whether it is to be 
expected that such an undertaking will prove feasible. 

The controversies of the seventeenth century, arising out of the work of Galileo, 
Descartes, and the early Fellows of the Royal Society, led to a general opinion that 
Thomist philosophy is irreconcilable with modern science. An attempt to set aside 
this verdict has been made, within the last seventy years, by the promoters of the neo- 
scholastic movement ; in one of their manuals there was an article of over a hundred 
pages by Professor D. Nys of Louvain, in which the attempt was made to bring schol- 
astic cosmology into harmony with modern scientific knowledge. The attempt was 
not successful : the introduction of Aristotelian notions such as matter and form, act 
and potency, into current physics, provoked nothing but ridicule. The author of the 
work under review fares no better: his discussion never gets near the important and 
fascinating problems that have occupied workers in the philosophy of mathematics 
during the present century. 

Let us now describe the book in more detail. It consists of two nearly equal parts, 
of which the first is called ‘The History of the Philosophy of Mathematics ’ and the 
second * The Philosophy of Mathematics’. The first part seems to have been compiled 
from an immense number of books: the bibliography contains 400 or more titles, 
mostly written in English, some of them popular and not of any high order of scholar- 
ship: with their guidance the author surveys Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Zeno, the atomists, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Newton, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and various writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Needless to say, it is so condensed that it would be stiff reading for anyone who was not 
already familiar with the history of philosophy : and one finds difficulty in understand- 
ing what it is intended to lead up to. Certainly not to the second half of the book, 
for in that the author slips back completely into the Middle Ages. 

* Transcendental quantity ’, he tells us, ‘is used to signify the amount of perfection 
or entitative being which a thing possesses. The being of a giraffe, for example, is 
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intrinsically greater than the being of a stone. Transcendental quantity, as based on 
the substantial or accidental perfection of a being—on its amount or plenitude of per- 
fection—is spoken of as virtual quantity, while that based on a consideration of a plural- 
ity of such beings is spoken of as transcendental quantity or transcendental number ’ 
{p. 195). And so forth. 

A curious characteristic of this second half of the book is the author’s readiness to 
ignore the modern knowledge whose existence was at least hinted at in the first half, 
and to replace it by conclusions which read strangely in this age. ‘ All numbers’, he 
says, ‘ arise in some way from the abstractive consideration of the needs of the contin- 
uum. Discreteness involves the separateness or separability of a multitude of contin- 
uities, each of which is viewed as a determined continuum and whose amount is measured 
by adopting some unit as a measure. For example, by imbedding numbers and points 
in the continuum we determine its potential, indeterminate parts’ (p. 196); ‘ the 
first transfinite number is the number we have reached by summation of all 
denumerable infinities ’ (p. 203); ‘the discreteness of number, though it can be in- 
creased ad infinitum, is a potential infinity, which is more properly viewed as lying 
outside the number being added to or increased, as is the case, for example, in transfinite 
numbers which can be viewed as groups of numbers determinately given’ (p. 233). 
What these statements mean is perhaps not clear: but it seems hardly possible to 
devise an interpretation which would bring them into accord with the discoveries of 
Frege and Cantor. 

A final quotation may be given as an exercise for anyone who would like to try his 
hand at the hermeneutics of Thomism. ‘ Intelligible matter, or matter which is the 
principle of indetermination and patentiality as made quasi-intelligible to the mind, 
is likewise individual or common’ (p. 165). 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 


Telepathy and Human Personality. By J. B. Rurne. (London : Society for Psychical 
Research. 1950. Pp. 39. Price Is 6d). 


The main theme of Dr. Rhine’s Myers lecture is that psychical research ‘ has gone 
wrong in the past mainly in stating its problems in terms of untested assumptions ’. 
But his conception of psychical research remains similar to that of the earlier pioneers, 
for he takes its main purpose to be to find ‘ whether there is an immaterial part of 
human personality’. He stresses, however, that ‘this conception of a distinctively 
operating mind . . . must especially be watched in further thinking. . . For it is this 
very concept which is the major objective of the whole investigation ’. He shows that 
if we adopt Myers’ definition of telepathy (in terms of a direct mind-to-mind trans- 
action), it cannot be experimentally isolated, and he gives a useful survey of the succes- 
sive attempts to do this, and the reason for their failure. He also summarises the 
difficulties in investigating the hypothesis of spirit-survival, and concludes that attempts 
to design a crucial experiment must be deferred until ‘we know what such a spirit 
is actually like and what it does’. He makes the (optimistic) assumption that this 
knowledge, though not yet acquired, can be acquired by available experimental methods, 
but sometimes he speaks as if his main purpose were already achieved, as when he says 
that psi-abilities must be regarded as ‘ trans-physical functions of man’. 

C. W. K. MuNDLE 


The Science of Humanity. By K.G. Cotter. Foreword by Sir Frep CLarKE. (Edin- 
burgh : T. Nelson & Sons. 1950. Pp. xx + 339. Price 12s 6d). 


The author is here concerned with the light which science can shed on human nature 
and social problems. He discusses an enormous range of data on biology, physiology, 
psychology, anthropology, economics, and sociology, but it is not clear how far the 
intention is to give the reader an objective account of the findings of these sciences, 
and how far to present an original synthesis based on them. 

Mr. Collier confesses from the outset, for reasons we can understand and respect, 
certain religious and political biases. But the vulnerable side of a book that compresses 
so much into so little space is bound to be the selection of material, and this is something 
which such biases must inevitably affect. For example, the author records an inability 
to conceive of the derivation of living from inanimate matter, because they appear to 
him ‘ so radically different ’, and a conviction that mind and matter are quite distinct 
because of the certainty with which we accept logical arguments. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Collier’s feelings on these matters have as much right to expression as anybody else’s, 
but they have led him to do his readers two disservices by omission, First, he does not 
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point out that, on questions which science cannot yet answer conclusively, it is stil] 
possible and desirable to apply some of the discipline of scientific thinking to one’s 
conjectures : we can still apply Occam’s razor and consider carefully the precise mean. 
ing, if any, of what we are asserting. Secondly, he omits to mention some highly relevant 
facts which, rightly or wrongly, have led many thinkers to opposite conclusions, eg. 
the existence of the virus as a puzzling intermediate stage between the animate and 
the inanimate, and recent work in logic, mathematics and developmental psychology, 
all of which have cast serious doubts on the belief in an innate and infallible ability to 
recognize necessary truths intuitively. 

In psychology, some recent references are given, but the account of learning does 
not go beyond the early work of Pavlov, and the discussion of motivation takes as a 
starting point, though critically, the long discredited instinct-theory of McDougall, 
It is particularly regrettable that Mr. Collier has not mentioned the researches of the 
last few decades in America, where such workers as. Hull, Miller, and Mowrer have 
been linking up many different fields inside and outside psychology and bringing us 
distinctly nearer to the integrated science of humanity which is his ideal. 

The sections on economics appear, at least to a layman, rather more satisfactory 
and socially valuable. But the recommendations on political and social problems seem 
disappointingly unoriginal and superficial, although a facile optimism is avoided. 

In short, the students for whom the book is intended, namely sixth forms and adult 
education classes, are bound to acquire a good deal of new information on several 
important topics and to be stimulated to think about many problems. But whether 
they will have received a balanced impression of the present state of the social sciences 
and their bearing on current social questions is much more doubtful. 


D. E. BERLYNE 


The Origin of the Earth. By W. M. Smarr. (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 
1951. Pp. viii + 239. Price 12s 6d). 


It is not easy to review a book like Professor Smart’s unless the reviewer contents 
himself with assuring the reader that the book gives a full and reliable account of what 
modern science can say about the ‘ whence, when and how ’ the Earth came to be what 
we observe. It is an astounding array of knowledge, the greatest part of which has 
been developed during the last half century and which reveals the intimate interlocking 
of astronomical, physical and chemical knowledge to one consistent, although still 
incomplete, picture of the world. 

The first chapter—* Whence ’—gives all the evidence supporting the view that the 
solar system is of a common origin, the planets most probably being offsprings of the 
Sun. The second chapter—* When ’—is able to draw, from the rich source of informa- 
tion provided by modern radioactivity, a relatively well established value of the age 
of the Earth. The results of this chapter are probably the best founded. Finally, in 
the third part, ‘ How’, the author discusses the various hypotheses about the actual 
process which gave birth to the Earth. This chapter reveals the formidable obstacles 
which have not yet been removed. No clear view is opened up yet of what happened 
say, 5000 million years ago when the Earth became a member of the solar system. 
The variety of knowledge that has to be mobilized ir order to reach the present outlook 
on this vast problem is very great. 

The book must consequently be read with great concentration; it is not meant 
for entertainment, but is a source of information meant to stimulate the reader to 
think seriously about the foundations of our life. The increasing number of popular 
books, in particular on astronomical and physical subjects, proves that our time is 
conscious of the necessity to obtain agreement between our traditional values and the 
revolutionary achievements of modern science. Our author is obviously aware of this 
function of his book and tries to set the reader at ease, assuring him that this astounding 
advance of human knowledge does not endanger his traditional values nor affect in 
other respects what belongs to the content of our life. 

Not for the purpose of criticising this book which, from the scientific point of view 
is good, but in consideration of the fact that this review is meant for the readers 
of a philosophical journal and in consideration of the present situation of western 
culture, the following remarks must be added :—After all that has happened since the 
beginning of this century mankind cannot afford to take lightly the basic problems 
that arise from the impact of modern knowledge upon our philosophy of life. We have 
to revise all our traditional views and values in order to find the root of the deadl 
danger into which western culture has moved, even if it should mean that we may dis- 
cover that the cancer has affected a central organ of our body. Therefore, books like 
that under consideration should confine themselves either to an exhaustive and reliable 
report on mere facts and results, without entering at all into the implications that 
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may arise from the newly acquired knowledge, or they should attack the more general 
human problems with really appropriate weapons. To substantiate what I am referring 
fo, I only mention, for instance, the first sentence on page 7 :—‘ Even to the scientist 
the sense-of beauty is as real as an atom ora star’. This is misleading; for any state- 
ment on beauty is a judgment of values and does not concern any reality of the nature 
yith which science is concerned. Science is founded on measurement, and calls real 
mly what can be measured ; it does not pass sentence on values, unless as points of 
lative importance. Or compare page 6, where the author states :—‘ Of course it is 
true that the historian is unable, as a rule, to advance step by step with the precision 
and confidence of the physicist ; that, however, is not the fault of his method... .’ 
The truth is that it is definitely a fault of method that historians cannot advance with 
asimilar precision; but not a fault for which the historian can be blamed. History 
shares this shortcoming with other humanities, namely, that it is not able to make 
accurate measurements in the manifold of space and time of given metric, like physics 
and astronomy, but is confined, apart from enumerations of facts, to pronouncements 
of values which are open to dialectic disputes. 

It is, however, just the characteristic feature of science that its results lie outside 
the realm of dialectics. All knowledge about the laws of Nature represents facts which, 
as soon as they are safely established, have to be incorporated into the picture of the 
world to which we belong. New results need not necessarily affect traditional values ; 
but a continuous control has to operate, whether or not the latter are in agreement 
with the results of science, be the outcome pleasant or otherwise, for no disputing with 
Nature is of any avail; her authority is indisputable and sets a limit to our dialectic 
freedom. That is the main reason why the impact of modern science on our traditional) 
human values cannot be taken lightly, since it has become evident that the balance 
between the pressure of modern knowledge and the weight of inherited values is pre- 
carious. Writers of popular books must therefore accept the additional burden of 
facing all the responsibilities that flow from the new knowledge they are expounding 
in their books. 

E. Fintay-FREUNDLICH 


Cosmology. By E. Frntay-Freunpuics. (International Encyclopaedia of Unified 
Science, Vol. I, No. 8. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. iv + 
60. Price $1.25). 


The avowed purpose of the series of essays, of which ‘ Cosmology ’ is one, is to ex- 
plore the foundations of the various sciences and to aid the integration of scientific 
knowledge ;_ the section under review fulfils this purpose admirably. The aim of the 
cosmologist is, as stated cogently by Professor Finlay-Freundlich, to attempt to answer 
such questions as: ‘ How is the Universe built up as a whole ?’; ‘ Are the laws of 
nature, deduced from our “‘ local’ experiences, applicable throughout the vast expanses 
of the Universe revealed in recent years?’; and ‘ Is the Universe finite or infinite ?’ 

Just a quarter of a century ago astronomers were still debating about the place of 
the spiral nebulae in the celestial economy ; some maintained that these objects be- 
longed to our own stellar system (the ‘ Galaxy ’) while others believed that they were 
independent stellar systems far beyond the bounds of the Galaxy. The astronomers 
at Mt. Wilson Observatory soon settled the issue when they succeeded in measuring 
the distances of the nearer spirals, showing that these were truly extragalactic systems. 
Still later came the discovery of the recessional velocities of these objects, deduced 
from the so-called ‘ red shifts’ of their spectra, and the further surprising discovery 
that the recessional velocities increased with the distances of the nebulae, the rate of 
increase being about 100 miles per second for every additional million light-years. 
(One light-year (L.Y.) = 6 million million miles). Our own Galaxy, shaped roughly 
like a lens, has a population of about 100,000 million stars ; it is, perhaps, 300,000 L.Y. 
across its largest diameter, and about a fifth of this distance across its shortest diameter. 
The Andromeda Nebula (one of the nearest) is about 700,000 L.Y. distant, and the 
number of such objects (each a stellar system on much the same scale as the Galaxy) 
must be reckoned in thousands of millions, the farthest so far surveyed by the new 
200 inch telescope being estimated to be a thousand million L.Y. away. Such, briefly, 
are the bare outlines of the expanding Universe revealed by contemporary astronomy. 

The present essay first introduces the reader to earlier speculations on the structure 
of the Universe, the observational methods for measuring extragalactic distances, a 
discussion on the interpretation of the ‘ red-shift’ as a velocity effect, and the theory 
of the expanding Universe built up on Newtonian dynamics in which Euclidean space 
and gravitation are independent and unrelated. In a later section the author explains 
lucidly the unification of geometry (the metric field) and gravitation in relativity theory, 
showing how gravitation is interpreted as the deviation of the metric field from Euclid- 
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ean geometry. Then follows the application of the theory to the cosmological problem 
which, it must be admitted, is still unresolved ; the mathematician has, in fact, 
outstripped the observer, providing a variety of solutions between which the obseryg. 
tional material is still inadequate, in bulk and accuracy, to discriminate. 

Professor Finlay-Freundlich’s essay has, as it must have, a mathematical backgro 
but the general reader need not be too much dismayed as most of the difficult mathe. 
matical arguments are segregated in ‘supplements’; he will gain from the essay 
real insight into the methods of attack on what is perhaps the most fascinating problem 
in the whole of science. 


W. M. Smarr 


Man: Mind or Matter? By Cuartes Mayer. Translated with a preface by Haron 
A. LARRABEE. (Boston : The Beacon Prers. 1951. Pp. xx + 168. Price $2.50), 


Both the author and the translator are at pains to point out that this book is in. 
tended for advanced thinkers and that it may be dangerous if absorbed by immature 
minds. This solicitude seems to me unnecessary. Few readers nowadays will be shocked 
to learn that modern biology and bio-chemistry lend no support to the rigid distinction 
between living and non-living matter which was once fashionable ; and I doubt whether 
even the unsophisticated reader’s flesh will creep at M. Mayer’s uncompromising rejec- 
tion of absolute or incorrigible moral standards. 

In fact M. Mayer, like many other scientists with philosophical aspirations, appears 
to have paid little attention to philosophical developments during the last thirty years 
orso. He mentions Bergson with disapproval, but the names of Russell, Broad, Schlick, 
and Popper do not occur in his work though all of them have contributed something 
to our understanding of the nature of scientific research. 

Admittedly Epicurus and the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, on 
whom he mostly relies, had many interesting and important things to say about phil- 
osophy, but all of them are as out of date now as are the scientific beliefs of Zeno and 
Descartes. Even those philosophers who doubt whether modern logical analysis is the 
key which will open every philosophical door will find M. Mayer’s complete failure to 
distinguish between linguistic and factual arguments bewildering. His brief discussion 
of free-will is an exception, but even here he is far from clear as to what is wrong with 
most arguments on this topic. His recommendations, which are those of nineteenth 
century liberal humanism, seem to me impeccable, but the defence of this position 
against contemporary ideologies is unfortunately less simple than he supposes. 


T. D. WELDON 
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